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The  importance  of  managerial  motivation  to  managerial  effectiveness, 
first  established  in  the  trait  studies  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  was  also 
established  in  research  on  assessment  centers  and  in  a variety  of 
studies  on  business  managers.  Additional  evidence  about  the  importance 
of  managerial  motivation  to  managerial  effectiveness  has  been  provided 
by  the  work  of  John  B.  Miner,  who  formulated  a theory  of  role-motivation 
and  devised  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS)  to  measure  the 
components  of  this  theory.  Numerous  studies  using  the  MSCS  indicated 
that  the  instrument  could  differentiate  between  managers  and 
nonmanagers  and  could  in  some  cases  predict  managerial  effectiveness 
and  success. 

A study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  MSCS  as 
one  tool  for  differentiating  among  candidates  for  administrative 
positions  in  a large  urban  school  district.  Answers  to  the  following 


questions  were  sought:  (a)  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and 

subscale  scores  among  principals,  master's  degree-level  classroom 
teachers,  and  former  educational  administrators  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels?  and  (b)  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS 
Total  and  subscale  scores  between  principals  and  those  of  a normative 
group  of  school  administrators  identified  by  Miner  in  1968? 

The  results  of  analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  comparison 
procedures  indicated  that  the  MSCS  Total  score  did  not  differentiate 
at  the  .05  level  among  the  principals,  teachers,  and  former  administrators, 
although  the  £ statistic  for  Total  score  had  a £ value  of  .12.  Three 
of  the  seven  MSCS  subscales  significantly  differentiated  the  principals 
and  teachers,  the  former  administrators  and  teachers,  but  not  the 
principals  and  former  administrators.  School  level  was  not  a factor 
which  differentiated  the  three  groups  of  participants. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  MSCS  Total  score  has  no  efficacy  at  the 
.05  level  for  differentiating  among  candidates  for  administrative 
positions  in  a large  urban  school  district;  however,  the  subscales 
of  Competitive  Games,  Imposing  Wishes,  and  Routine  Administrative 
Functions  do  have  efficacy.  It  was  further  concluded  that  the 
principals  had  comparable  or  higher  levels  of  managerial  motivation 
than  the  normative  group  of  school  administrators  identified  by 
Miner  in  1968. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

Authorities  in  the  fields  of  business  management  and  educational 
administration  share  an  interest  in  discovering  the  reasons  for 
effective  leadership.  The  process  of  directing  or  influencing 
subordinates  is  considered  important  whether  the  leader  is  a manager 
in  a business  corporation  or  the  principal  of  a school.  Yukl  (1982) 
noted  that  the  hectic  work  pace  for  principals  is  similar  to  that  of 
most  managers  and  requires  similar  energy  and  stress  tolerance.  The 
high  frequency  of  interaction  with  teachers,  students,  and  parents 
enhances  the  relevance  of  interpersonal  skills  such  as  persuasiveness, 
tact,  and  social  sensitivity.  In  addition,  the  need  for  achievement 
enhances  a principal's  motivation  to  strive  for  academic  distinction 
for  his  or  her  school  (p.  3). 

What  constitutes  leadership  effectiveness  for  business  managers 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  research  over  the  last  few  decades 
(Bass,  1981;  Stogdill,  1948,  1974;  Yukl,  1981).  Leadership 
effectiveness  studies  on  school  principals  and  other  educational 
administrators  have  been  less  numerous  than  those  on  business  managers. 
There  has  been  little  coordination  between  the  areas  of  business 
management  and  educational  administration  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
insights,  comparing  findings,  or  developing  integrative  models 
encompassing  both  kinds  of  leaders.  This  study  investigates  one 

aspect  of  leadership  effectiveness  frequently  studied  in  business 
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management — that  of  managerial  motivation--in  an  educational  setting 
in  order  to  compare  findings  between  these  two  areas  and  add  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  on  the  application  of  role-motivation  theory  in  the 
selection  process  of  school  principals  and  other  educational  administrators. 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  identify  ways  to  improve  the  princi pal shi p 
in  the  state  of  Florida  has  been  intensifying  since  the  early  1970s. 

This  recognition  can  be  documented  in  the  series  of  recommendations 
produced  by  the  governor's  citizen  committee  which  were  implemented 
into  law  in  the  Educational  Amendment  Act  of  1976.  These  recommendations 
introduced  new  requirements  for  principals,  such  as  developing 
comprehensive  plans  and  establishing  lay  advisory  committees,  in 
addition  to  strengthening  the  role  of  the  principal  by  advocating 
school -based  management  and  more  autonomous  budget  control.  In  1979 
a lay  committee  was  again  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
examine  the  schools;  this  committee  unanimously  recommended  that  more 
effort  be  put  into  the  development  of  the  principalship.  In  1980  the 
Florida  Legislature  passed  the  Management  Training  Act,  which  formally 
recognized  that  quality  public  education  requires  excellence  in  its 
principals  and  other  managers.  One  component  of  the  Management 
Training  Act  was  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management, 
created  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  research  in  the 
areas  of  training  and  development  of  principals.  Also  in  1981  the 
Legislature  made  the  Council  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Florida 
Academy  for  School  Leaders  and  made  the  Council  responsible  for 
developing  a grants  program  for  local  districts.  The  Council's  chief 
duties  were  to  identify  and  validate  competencies  of  high-performing 
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principals  and  then  develop  programs  to  select,  train,  evaluate, 
certify,  and  compensate  principals  on  these  competencies.  Based  on 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  Florida  "Need  Sensing  Forum  Report" 
(Lake,  1981),  there  have  been  many  studies  of  principal  effectiveness; 
these  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Review  of  Related 
Literature  and  Research." 

The  process  of  selecting  school  principals  and  other  educational 
administrators  varies  among  school  districts  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  debate  about  which  selection  procedures  are  most 
effective  (Hersey,  1982).  Evidence  of  the  need  to  identify  ways  to 
improve  the  selection  procedures  for  principals  and  other  educational 
administrators  is  provided  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  (NASSP),  which  undertook  in  1975  a national  research 
and  demonstration  project  on  the  application  of  assessment  centers  to 
the  selection  of  school  principals.  A validation  study  began  in 
1979  under  the  direction  of  Neal  Schmitt  at  Michigan  State  University. 
In  1981  the  Spencer  Foundation  of  Chicago  added  funds  so  that 
participants  could  be  analyzed  a third  year.  Hersey  (1982)  reported 
that  "results  have  been  positive  and  encouraging,"  and  Schmitt  has 
collected  data  on  Center  participants  in  five  areas:  content  validity, 

criterion  or  predictive  validity,  internal  validity,  realistic  job 
preview  information,  and  school  climate  (Hersey,  p.  371). 

Developed  in  the  1950s  by  Dr.  Douglas  Bray  at  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  (AT&T),  the  assessment  center  approach  represents  a 
method  for  measuring  management  abilities  and  motivation.  Research 
has  indicated  that  the  assessment  center  procedures  could  be  used  to 
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predict  managerial  success  (Huck,  1973).  For  example,  in  a 
longitudinal  study  conducted  by  Bray,  Campbell,  and  Grant  (1974) 
at  AT&T,  the  progress  in  terms  of  advancement  into  middle  management 
of  a group  of  managerial  candidates  was  related  to  the  candidates' 
assessment  scores  eight  years  earlier.  The  scores  were  kept  confidential 
so  as  not  to  affect  promotion  decisions.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the 
candidates  predicted  to  reach  middle  management  did  so;  only  32%  of 
the  remaining  candidates  reached  middle  management. 

If  the  assessment  center  method  is  a reasonably  valid  predictor 
of  managerial  success,  it  seems  important  to  know  which  managerial 
characteristics  are  significant  as  predictors.  In  a longitudinal 
study  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  422  male  managers  in  the  Bell  System, 
Howard  (1983)  reported  the  findings  of  the  Management  Progress  Study 
(MPS).  In  this  study  it  was  found  that  four  factors--admini strati ve 
skill,  interpersonal  skill,  intellectual  ability,  and  advancement 
motivation--did  show  fairly  strong  relationships  to  success,  especially 
considering  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  prediction  was  made.  In 
the  order  of  size  of  correlation,  the  most  potent  predictor  was 
advancement  motivation  (.28),  followed  by  intellectual  ability  (.25), 
interpersonal  skill  (.22),  and  administrative  skill  (.19).  These 
findings  were  similar  to  those  of  Dunnette  (1971),  who  reviewed  four 
assessment  center  studies  and  found  that  there  was  agreement  about 
the  following  six  factors  related  to  managerial  effectiveness  and 
later  success:  (a)  overall  activity  (energy)  level,  (b)  organizing 

and  planning  skills,  (c)  interpersonal  competence,  (d)  cognitive 
competence,  (e)  personal  control  of  feelings  and  resistance  to  stress, 
and  (f)  work-related  motivation. 
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Evidence  about  the  importance  of  managerial  motivation  to 
managerial  effectiveness  was  also  provided  by  the  research  of  Miner 
(1965a,  1978a),  who  formulated  a theory  of  managerial  motivation  to 
describe  the  managerial  role  prescriptions  and  motivational  patterns 
characteristic  of  effective  managers.  As  an  outgrowth  of  his  theory. 
Miner  (1965a)  devised  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS)  to 
measure  the  components  of  role-motivation  theory.  Although  numerous 
studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  business  sector  in  which  the  theory 
of  managerial  motivation,  using  the  MSCS,  was  tested  against  one  or 
more  criteria  of  either  managerial  success  or  managerial  career  choice, 
only  two  such  studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  field  of  educational 
administration.  Miner  (1968a)  administered  the  MSCS  to  219  practicing 
administrators  in  four  school  districts  of  varying  size  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  correlated  the  various  motivational  measures  derived 
from  the  instrument  with  organizational  reward  and  value  indexes 
specifically  designed  for  the  study.  In  addition.  Miner  (1974a) 
conducted  a study  to  determine  and  compare  the  motivation  to  manage 
among  men  and  women  in  educational  administration  and  business 
administration.  The  results  of  these  two  studies  are  discussed  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "Review  of  Related  Literature  and  Research." 

The  importance  of  the  principal  ship  to  the  quality  of  schools 
necessitates  that  selection  procedures  be  designed  to  adequately 
assess  those  managerial  attributes  of  an  individual  which  would 
characterize  an  effective  leader.  This  seems  especially  important 
in  large  urban  school  districts,  where  the  diversity  and  size  of  the 
student  and  teacher  population,  often  coupled  with  declining  resources 
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and  an  emphasis  on  improving  student  achievement  scores,  present 
unique  challenges  to  school  principals  and  other  educational 
administrators.  The  importance  placed  on  identifying  potentially 
effective  school  principals  and  other  educational  administrators  is 
evident  in  the  large  urban  school  district  selected  for  this  study. 

A comprehensive  administrative  training  program  has  been  conducted 
for  several  years  in  this  school  district;  from  the  pool  of  individuals 
who  have  completed  this  training  program,  school  principals  and  other 
educational  administrators  have  been  selected.  The  need  for  a valid 
and  reliable  assessment  procedure  to  aid  in  this  selection  process 
has  been  expressed  by  members  of  this  school  district's  personnel 
division . 

There  is  a need  for  further  research  to  be  conducted  in  the 
educational  sector  to  determine  the  efficacy,  defined  as  the  power  to 
produce  the  intended  results,  of  the  MSCS  as  one  tool  to  assist  in 
identifying  individuals  with  motivation  to  manage;  this  is  particularly 
so  if  it  can  be  said  that  this  motivation  is  related  to  some  degree 
of  persi stance  or  effectiveness  in  educational  administration. 

Given  the  paucity  of  research  on  role-motivation  theory  in  the 
educational  sector,  the  apparent  efficacy  of  the  MSCS  as  one  tool 
for  identifying  potentially  successful  managers  in  the  business 
sector,  and  the  expressed  need  to  improve  the  selection  process  of 
school  principals  and  other  educational  administrators  in  a large 
urban  school  district,  the  study  reported  herein  was  conducted. 
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The  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  efficacy 
of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS),  an  instrument  designed 
to  measure  managerial  motivation,  as  one  tool  for  differentiating 
among  candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a large  urban 
school  district.  Specifically,  answers  to  the  following  interrelated 
questions  were  sought. 

1.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
between  persistent  public  school  principals  in  a large  urban  school 
district  and  (a)  experienced,  master's  degree-level  classroom 
teachers  who  have  expressed  no  overt  interest  in  being  school 
administrators,  and  (b)  former  educational  administrators  who  are 
serving  either  as  classroom  teachers  or  in  other  professional  support 
capacities  in  the  public  school  system? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
between  former  educational  administrators  who  are  serving  either  as 
classroom  teachers  or  in  other  professional  support  capacities  in 
the  public  school  system  and  experienced,  master's  degree-level 
classroom  teachers  who  have  expressed  no  overt  interest  in  being 
school  administrators? 

3.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
among  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators 
in  the  study  who  are  categorized  as  either  elementary  or  secondary 

1 eve! ? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
between  persistent  public  school  principals  and  those  of  school 


administrators  in  districts  of  varying  size  (identified  by  Miner, 
1968a)? 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

The  study  observed  the  following  confinements  and  limitations. 

1.  The  study  was  confined  to  a measure  of  role-motivation 
using  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  with  the  following  three 
groups  in  a large  urban  public  school  district  during  the  academic 
year  1983-84. 

a.  15  elementary  and  15  secondary  school  principals 
with  at  least  5 consecutive  years'  experience  as 
public  school  principals; 

b.  15  elementary  and  15  secondary  classroom  teachers 
with  a minimum  of  a master's  degree  and  at  least 
5 consecutive  years  of  teaching  experience  who 
had  never  elected  to  take  a course  in  educational 
administration; 

c.  15  elementary  and  15  secondary  former  educational 
admini strators  who  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
left  the  area  of  administration  and  who  were 
serving  either  as  classroom  teachers  or  in 
other  professional  support  capacities  in  the 
school  system. 

The  rationale  for  choosing  a sample  size  of  15  in  each  of  these 
groups  is  described  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Procedures." 

2.  The  study  was  confined  to  a comparison  of  the  MSCS  Total 
and  subscale  scores  of  the  three  groups  of  participants,  and  the 


persistent  principals'  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  with  those 
of  219  school  administrators  in  school  districts  of  varying  size 
(identified  by  Miner,  1968a). 

3.  The  term  persistent,  when  used  in  relation  to  public  school 
principals,  identified  them  as  having  served  in  the  principal  ship 
for  five  consecutive  years.  In  no  way  was  the  term  persistent 
construed  to  mean  either  effective  or  successful , although  such 
persons  may  or  may  not  have  been  effective  or  successful  principals. 

4.  The  results  of  the  study  are  not  general izabl e beyond  the 
large  urban  school  district  selected  for  study.  Any  findings  as 
they  relate  to  other  school  districts  can  only  be  suggestive. 

5.  If  it  is  found  that  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale 
does  significantly  differentiate  between  the  administrative  and 
nonadmini strati ve  components  of  the  study,  then  it  may  be  said  that 
the  instrument  has  efficacy  as  one  tool  for  differentiating  among 
candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a large  urban  school 
district.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  other  factors,  such 
as  energy  level,  organizing  and  planning  skills,  interpersonal  skills 
cognitive  competence,  and  personal  control  of  feelings  and  resistance 
to  stress  may  also  be  related  to  managerial  effectiveness  and  success 

Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  relation  to  the  study. 

1.  The  motivation  to  manage  is  positively  related  to  the 
liklihood  of  achieving  effectiveness  and  success  in  management. 

2.  The  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  is  a valid  and  reliable 
instrument  for  measuring  the  levels  of  managerial  motivation. 
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3.  Participants  involved  in  the  study  cooperated  by  completing 
the  MSCS  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

4.  If  it  is  found  that  the  MSCS  differentiates  between  the 
administrative  and  nonadministrative  components  of  the  study,  then 
the  instrument  may  have  some  practical  value  in  the  large  urban  school 
district  studied,  as  well  as  other  large  urban  school  districts,  for 
selecting  personnel  for  the  administrative  training  program  and  for 
the  subsequent  selection  of  school  principals  and  other  educational 
administrators. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Educational  administrator.  A professional  person  employed  in  a 
public  school  district,  either  at  the  district  or  school  level,  who 
served  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a classroom  teacher  or 
professional  support  personnel  (e.g.,  athletic  director,  student 
activities  director,  counselor,  librarian,  department  head).  The 
term  educational  admi ni strator  included  the  categories  of  assistant 
principal,  vice-principal,  coordinator,  specialist,  director,  principal, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  superintendent.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  former  educational  administrators  consisted  of  those 
persons  who  had  served  in  an  administrative  capacity  in  the  school 
district  at  any  time  prior  to  1983-84,  the  year  of  the  study. 

Elementary  level.  A school -based  classification  encompassing 
kindergarten  through  grade  6. 

Experienced  classroom  teacher.  A professional  person  employed 
in  a public  school  district  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  school 
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level  who  (a)  had  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  1983-84  of  teaching 
experience,  (b)  had  the  minimum  of  a master's  degree  in  an  area  other 
than  educational  administration,  and  (c)  had  never  elected  to  take  a 
course  in  educational  administration. 

Leadership  skills.  Abilities  of  individuals  which  can  be 
classified  as  (a)  technical  skills  (knowledge  about  methods,  processes, 
procedures,  and  techniques  for  conducting  a specialized  activity), 

(b)  human  relations  skills  (empathy,  social  sensitivity,  speech 
fluency,  persuasiveness,  tact,  and  diplomacy),  and  (c)  conceptual 
skills  (general  analytical  ability,  logical  thinking,  creativity  in 
idea  generalization  and  problem  solving,  and  ability  to  analyze  events 
and  perceive  trends)  (adapted  from  Katz,  1955;  Mann,  1965). 

Leadership  traits.  Characteristics  of  individuals  which  can 
be  classified  as  (a)  physical  (height,  appearance,  energy  level), 

(b)  personality  (self-esteem,  dominance,  emotional  stability),  and 

(c)  ability  (general  intelligence,  verbal  fluency,  originality, 
social  insight)  (adapted  from  Yukl , 1981,  p.  67). 

Managerial  effectiveness  or  success.  The  composite  rating  of  an 
individual  on  measures  of  (a)  organizational  value  (job  performance, 
positive  attitude  maintenance,  ability  to  be  creative  and  innovative), 
(b)  organizational  reward  (yearly  salary,  position  in  the  hierarchial 
structure  of  the  organization),  and  (c)  promotion  rates  (adapted  from 
Miner,  1968a;  Gantz,  Erickson,  & Stephenson,  1971). 

Managerial  motivation.  The  impulse  or  desire  that  causes  a 
person  to  have  a repeated  positive  rather  than  negative  emotion  toward 
the  six  role  requirements  related  to  the  theory  of  managerial  role- 
motivation  (adapted  from  Miner,  1978a). 
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Persistent  public  school  principal.  A professional  person  employed 
as  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  principal  with  five  or  more  years 
in  the  principal  ship.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a persistent 
principal  was  one  who  had  served  in  the  principalship  continuously 
since  1978-79  or  before,  through  the  1982-83  school  year  and  was 
serving  in  that  capacity  during  1983-84,  the  year  of  the  study. 

The  terms  persistent  principal  and  principal  are  used  interchangeably 
in  reference  to  the  participants  in  this  study. 

Secondary  level.  A school -based  classification  encompassing 
grades  7-12. 

Procedures 

The  procedures  used  to  conduct  the  study  are  briefly  described 
as  follows.  A detailed  description  of  the  procedures  is  included  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "Procedures . " 

Research  Design 

The  study  was  of  a two-factor  design  with  personnel  category 
(persistent  principal,  classroom  teacher,  and  former  administrator) 
and  school  level  (elementary,  secondary)  as  the  two  independent 
variables.  The  dependent  variables  in  the  study  consisted  of  the 
mean  scores  obtained  from  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS) 
in  the  following  categories:  Total  score  and  the  seven  MSCS  subscales 

(Authority  Figures,  Competitive  Games,  Competitive  Situations, 

Assertive  Role,  Imposing  Wishes,  Standing  Out  From  The  Group,  and 
Routine  Administrative  Functions). 
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Participant  Selection 

The  participants  in  this  study  consisted  of  a random  selection 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  classroom  teachers  and  principals  in 
a large  urban  school  district,  as  defined  in  the  section  entitled 
"Definition  of  Terms."  In  addition,  a nonrandom  group  of  former 
educational  administrators,  who  were  employed  in  the  district  in 
nonadministrative  capacities  at  the  time  of  the  study,  comprised  the 
third  group  of  participants. 

Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 

The  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (Multiple  Choice  Version, 

Form  H)  was  the  primary  instrument  used  to  collect  data  on  the  managerial 
motivation  of  the  three  groups  of  participants.  The  instruments  were 
sent  and  returned  via  U.S.  mail.  Participants  who  had  not  returned 
the  MSCS  within  ten  days  of  mailing  were  telephoned  by  the  researcher 
to  verify  that  the  MSCS  had  been  received,  and  were  encouraged  to 
return  the  completed  instrument.  When  the  data  collection  was 
completed,  the  instruments  were  scored  according  to  the  directions  in 
the  Scoring  Guide  for  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (Miner,  1977a). 

Data  Analysis 

A two-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  compare  the 
mean  Total  scores  of  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former 
admi ni strators  in  the  study.  A two-way  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance  (MANOVA)  was  used  to  analyze  the  mean  subscale  scores  of  the 
three  groups  of  participants.  A t-test  was  used  to  determine  if 
significant  differences  existed  in  the  mean  Total  or  subscale  scores 
of  principals  and  school  administrators  identified  by  Miner  (1968a). 
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Organization  of  the  Research  Report 

The  remainder  of  the  study  is  organized  into  four  chapters.  The 
second  chapter  is  a review  of  related  literature  and  research.  The 
third  chapter  contains  a description  of  the  procedures  used  in  the 
study,  including  participant  selection,  sampling  method  and  sample 
size,  instrumentation  and  data  collection,  and  data  analysis.  The 
fourth  chapter  presents  a report  of  the  results  based  on  analysis  of 
the  data.  The  fifth  chapter  consists  of  the  conclusions,  implications, 
and  recommendations  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE  AND  RESEARCH 

The  review  of  related  literature  and  research  is  organized  into 
three  sections.  The  first  section  is  a brief  overview  of  leadership 
trait  research  and  the  second  section  outlines  role-motivation  theory 
and  conceptually  similar  research.  The  third  section  is  a review  of 
studies  of  principal  effectiveness  conducted  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

The  overview  of  leadership  trait  research  is  organized  around  Stogdi 1 1 ' s 
1948  and  1974  reviews  of  trait  studies.  The  role-motivation  theory 
section  describes  the  theory  and  its  six  managerial  role  prescriptions 
and  their  associated  motivational  patterns,  as  well  as  research 
related  to  the  theory.  This  section  also  includes  managerial  motivation 
research  conducted  in  the  business  sector,  the  educational  sector,  and 
among  college  students.  The  final  section  on  studies  of  principal 
effectiveness  includes  both  ethnographic  studies  of  school  principals 
and  studies  of  the  competencies  of  effective  principals.  In  addition, 
parallel  studies  of  managers  and  principals  are  discussed.  A synthesis 
of  the  review  of  related  literature  and  research  concludes  the  chapter. 

A lack  of  precision  in  the  terminology  used  to  describe  leadership  in 
the  literature  was  found.  For  this  reason,  the  terms  1 eadershi p 
effectiveness  or  success  and  managerial  effectiveness  or  success  are 
used  interchangeably. 
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Overview  of  Leadership  Trait  Research 

One  of  the  earliest  approaches  for  studying  leadership  was  the 
trait  approach.  Underlying  this  approach  was  the  assumption  that 
some  persons  are  "natural  leaders,"  and  that  such  persons  are  endowed 
with  certain  traits  not  possessed  by  other  people.  According  to  Yukl 
(1981),  the  kinds  of  traits  studied  most  often  in  the  early  research 
on  leadership  included  physical  characteristics  (height,  appearance, 
energy  level),  ability  (general  intelligence,  verbal  fluency, 
originality),  and  personality  (self-esteem,  dominance,  emotional 
stability)  (p.  67).  In  the  majority  of  the  early  research  studies, 
the  general  approach  was  to  compare  leaders  with  nonleaders  to 
determine  what  differences  existed  with  respect  to  physical 
characteristics,  ability,  and  personality.  Managerial  success  and 
leadership  effectiveness  were  sometimes  measured  in  terms  of  group 
performance,  and  sometimes  in  terms  of  personal  advancement  into 
higher  levels  of  management.  This  research  on  leadership  characteristics 
was  reviewed  at  various  times  by  different  persons  (Gibb,  1954;  Jenkins, 
1947;  Mann,  1959;  Stogdill,  1948,  1974).  The  two  reviews  by  Stogdill 
can  be  compared  to  demonstrate  how  conceptions  about  the  importance 
of  leader  traits  evolved  over  several  decades. 

Stogdill 's  1948  Review 

In  his  1948  review,  Stogdill  examined  the  results  of  124  trait 
studies  from  1904  to  1948.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  that  leaders 
tended  to  differ  from  nonleaders  with  respect  to  certain  traits, 

Stogdill  found  that  the  results  varied  considerably  from  one  situation 
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to  another.  In  several  studies  that  measured  situational  factors, 

there  was  evidence  that  the  relative  importance  of  each  trait  depended 

on  the  situation.  Stogdill  concluded 

A person  does  not  become  a leader  by  virtue  of  the 
possession  of  some  combination  of  traits.  . . . 

The  pattern  of  personal  characteristics  of  the 
leader  must  bear  some  relevant  relationship  to  the 
characteristics,  activities,  and  goals  of  the 
followers.  (1948,  p.  64) 

Thus,  the  early  studies  of  leadership  failed  to  support  the  basic 
premise  of  the  trait  approach  that  a person  must  possess  a particular 
set  of  traits  in  order  to  become  an  effective  leader.  Although  some 
traits  appeared  relevant  for  different  types  of  leaders,  Stogdill 
concluded  that  these  traits  were  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to 
insure  leadership  success.  A leader  with  certain  traits  could  be 
effective  in  one  situation  but  ineffective  in  another.  Furthermore, 
two  leaders  with  different  patterns  of  traits  could  be  successful  in 
the  same  situation.  Stogdill  found  that  none  of  the  traits  in  these 
studies  correlated  very  highly  with  leadership  effectiveness  when 
considered  alone.  Various  combinations  of  traits  correlated  more 
highly  with  leader  effectiveness,  but  only  within  certain  limited 
situations. 

Stogdill 's  1974  Review 

In  his  1974  book,  Stogdill  reviewed  163  studies  of  leader 
characteristics  conducted  during  the  period  1949  to  1970.  In  this 
set  of  studies  a greater  variety  of  measurement  procedures  were  used 
than  in  earlier  studies,  and  the  subjects  of  the  studies  were  mainly 
managers  or  administrators,  as  opposed  to  other  types  of  leaders. 
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This  research  examined  the  relationship  of  leader  characteristics  to 
leader  effectiveness,  rather  than  merely  comparing  nonleaders  and 
leaders.  This  distinction  is  a significant  one  for,  as  Yukl  (1981) 
stated, 

Predicting  who  will  be  selected  as  a leader  is  not  the 
same  as  predicting  who  will  be  the  most  effective  leader. 

The  interest  in  managerial  effectiveness  led  researchers 
to  extend  the  list  of  traits  under  investigation  to  include 
specific  administrative  and  technical  skills,  and  specific 
aspects  of  managerial  motivation  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  an  administrative  role.  (p.  69) 

According  to  Yukl,  this  difference  in  methodology  and  perspective 

led  to  stronger,  more  consistent  results  in  this  second  set  of  studies 

(p.  69).  Most  of  the  same  characteristics  and  skills  were  found  again 

to  be  related  to  leader  effectiveness,  and  some  additional  characteristics 

and  skills  were  also  found  to  be  relevant.  It  seemed  apparent, 

therefore,  that  many  researchers  in  leadership  had  overreacted  by 

rejecting  the  relevance  of  leader  characteristics  altogether.  As 

Stogdill  (1974)  noted. 

The  reviews  by  Bird,  Jenkins,  and  Stogdill  have  been 
cited  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  leadership 
is  entirely  situational  in  origin  and  that  no  personal 
characteristics  are  predictive  of  leadership.  This  view 
seems  to  overemphasize  the  personal  nature  of  leadership. 

(p.  72) 

However,  Stogdill  made  it  clear  that  recognition  of  the  relevance 

of  leader  characteristics  was  not  a return  to  the  original  trait 

approach.  Yukl  (1981)  stated 

The  old  assumption  that  "Leaders  are  born"  has  been 
discredited  completely,  and  the  premise  that  certain 
leader  traits  are  absolutely  necessary  for  effective 
leadership  has  never  been  substantiated  in  several 
decades  of  trait  research.  Today  there  is  a more 
balanced  viewpoint  about  traits.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  certain  traits  increase  the  liklihood  that  a 
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leader  will  be  effective,  but  they  do  not  guarantee 
effectiveness,  and  the  relative  importance  of  different 
traits  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  leadership 
situation,  (p.  70) 

In  his  1982  report  for  the  National  Conference  on  the  Principal, 

Yu kl  noted  that  since  the  early  1970s,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  investigation  of  leader  traits  by  the  inclusion  of  more  relevant 
traits  in  the  research,  use  of  better  measures  of  these  traits,  and 
the  use  of  longitudinal  studies.  In  addition,  he  noted  that  research 
carried  out  in  assessment  centers  demonstrated  that  the  advancement 
and  success  of  managers  in  large  organizations  could  be  predicted  to 
a moderate  extent  from  measures  of  managerial  traits  and  skills.  The 
importance  of  managerial  motivation  as  a predictor  of  leadership 
success,  first  established  in  the  trait  studies  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  was  also  established  in  some  of  the  later  assessment  center 
research  (Bray,  Campbell,  & Grant,  1974;  Dunnette,  1971;  Huck,  1973; 
MacKinnon,  1975;  McClelland  & Burnham,  1976;  McClelland  & Winter, 

1969).  Although  it  appeared  that  the  situation  largely  determined 
the  kinds  of  specific  knowledges  and  skills  necessary  for  effective 
leadership,  Yu  kl  pointed  out  that  the  general  pattern  of  skills, 
motives,  and  other  traits  appeared  to  be  much  the  same  for  most 
managers  and  administrators  in  hierarchial  organizations  (pp.  4-5). 

Yukl  summarized  the  research  on  traits  associated  with  managerial 
effectiveness  with  the  following  list  of  traits  that  appear  to  be 
beneficial  for  managers  in  large  organizations,  including  school 
principals:  self-confidence,  socialized  power  need,  need  for 

achievement,  desire  to  compete  with  peers,  respect  for  authority 
figures,  high  stress  tolerance,  high  energy  level,  interest  in 
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persuasive  activities,  and  technical,  conceptual,  and  interpersonal 
skills  (p.  47). 


Role-Motivation  Theory 


Several  of  the  traits  summarized  from  the  research  by  Yukl  (1982) 
as  characteristic  of  effective  managers  are  evident  in  Miner's  role- 
motivation  theory.  According  to  Miner  (1965a),  role-motivation  theory 
is  related  to  both  role  theory  and  psychoanalytic  theory.  Miner  was 
influenced  by  the  findings  of  the  University  of  Michigan  research 
(Kahn,  1956)  and  by  the  Ohio  State  University  Studies  conducted  at 
the  International  Harvester  Company  (Fleishman,  Harris,  & Burtt,  1955). 
The  theory  used  the  concept  of  managerial  role  prescriptions  as  its 
basic  component. 

In  many  respects  each  managerial  position  is  unique 
in  the  demands  it  makes  on  its  incumbents.  Certain 
role  prescriptions  can  differ  considerably  from  one 
organization  to  another.  Yet  there  do  seem  to  be 
some  requirements  which  appear  again  and  again  in 
association  with  a great  variety  of  managerial  positions. 

And  it  is  one  such  set  of  requirements  that  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  present  theory.  Primary  stress  is 
placed  on  certain  components  which  contribute  to  what 
amounts  to  a common  variance,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  speak  of  a general  factor  which  operates 
across  a great  many  managerial  positions.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  these  role  prescriptions 
will  be  present  everywhere  in  management,  however.  Some 
may  well  be  lacking  at  a given  hierarchial  level  or  in  a 
particular  type  of  organization  or  in  a specific  job. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  presumed  to  occur  with  relatively 
high  frequency,  and  across  a considerable  range  of 
positions  and  organizations.  (Miner,  1978a,  p.  740) 

Within  this  theoretical  definition,  it  was  expected  that 

those  individuals  who  repeatedly  associate  positive 
rather  than  negative  emotions  with  the  various  role 
prescriptions  which  have  been  identified  as  generally 
characteristic  of  managerial  positions  would' tend  to 
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meet  existing  organizational  criteria  of  effectiveness. 
Those  in  whom  negative  emotional  reactions  dominate 
should  be  defined  as  relatively  ineffective. 

Motivational  factors  of  the  type  described  should  be 
of  sufficient  significance  to  consistently  yield 
reliable  correlations  with  appropriate  organizational 
criteria  of  effectiveness.  (Miner,  1978a,  p.  741) 

Six  managerial  role  prescriptions  and  their  associated 

motivational  patterns  were  proposed  by  Miner. 

1.  A manager  must  be  in  a position  to  obtain  support  for 
his  actions  at  higher  levels.  This  requires  a good 
relationship  with  superiors.  It  follows  that  a manager 
should  have  a generally  positive  attitude  toward  those 
holding  positions  of  authority  over  him.  Any  tendency 
to  generalize  hatred,  distaste,  or  anxiety  in  dealing 
with  people  in  positions  of  authority  will  make  it 
difficult  to  meet  job  demands. 

2.  There  is  a strong  competitive  element  built  into 
managerial  work.  Managers  must  strive  to  win  for 
themselves  and  their  subordinates  and  accept  such 
challenges  as  other  managers  may  offer.  In  order 
to  meet  this  role  requirement  a person  should  be 
favorably  disposed  toward  engaging  in  competition. 

If  he  is  unwilling  to  compete  for  position,  status, 
advancement  and  his  ideas,  he  is  unlikely  to  succeed. 

3.  Although  the  behaviors  expected  of  a father  and  those 
expected  of  a manager  are  not  identical,  both  are 
supposed  to  take  charge,  to  make  decisions,  and  to 
take  such  disciplinary  actions  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  protect  other  members  of  the  group.  Thus, 
one  of  the  common  role  requirements  of  the  managerial 
job  is  that  the  incumbent  behave  in  an  active  and 
assertive  manner.  Those  who  prefer  more  passive 
behavior  patterns,  no  matter  what  their  sex,  and 
those  who  become  upset  or  disturbed  at  the  prospect 
of  behaving  in  an  assertive  manner  would  not  be 
expected  to  possess  the  type  of  motivation  needed. 

4.  The  manager  must  exercise  power  over  subordinates 
and  direct  their  behavior.  He  must  tell  others 
what  to  do  and  enforce  his  words  through  appropriate 
use  of  positive  and  negative  sanctions.  The  individual 
who  finds  such  behavior  difficult  and  emotionally 
disturbing,  who  does  not  wish  to  impose  his  wishes 

on  others  or  believes  it  is  wrong  to  do  so,  would 
not  be  expected  to  meet  this  particular  role 
requirement. 
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5.  The  managerial  job  requires  a person  to  stand  out 
from  his  group  and  assume  a position  of  high 
visibility.  He  must  deviate  from  the  immediate 
subordinate  group  and  do  things  which  inevitably 
invite  criticism  from  those  reporting  to  him.  When 
this  idea  of  standing  out  from  the  group  elicits 
feelings  of  unpleasantness,  then  behavior 
appropriate  to  the  role  will  occur  much  less 
often  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

6.  There  are  administrative  requirements  such  as 
constructing  budget  estimates,  serving  on  committees, 
talking  on  the  telephone,  filling  out  forms,  and 

so  on  in  all  managerial  work,  although  the  specific 
activities  will  vary.  To  meet  these  prescriptions 
a manager  must  at  least  be  willing  to  face  this  type 
of  routine  and  ideally  gain  some  satisfaction  from 
it.  If  such  behavior  is  consistently  viewed  with 
apprehension  or  loathing,  a person's  chances  of 
success  are  low.  (pp.  741-742) 


Research  Related  to  the  Theory 

The  results  of  21  studies  conducted  between  1965  and  1976  in  which 
the  theory  of  managerial  motivation  was  tested  against  one  or  more 
criteria  of  either  managerial  success  or  managerial  career  choice 
were  published  by  Miner  in  "Twenty  Years  of  Research  on  Role- 
Motivation  Theory  of  Managerial  Effectiveness"  (1978a).  All  21 
studies  yielded  significant  results,  12  at  the  .01  level,  using  the 
Total  score  of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS).  Among 
the  subscales,  the  two  dealing  with  competitive  motivation  had  the 
most  consistent  validity.  In  addition,  positive  attitudes  toward 
authority  and  the  desire  to  exercise  power  yielded  significant 
results  (jd  <.05)  in  over  half  the  studies.  Thus,  hierarchial ly 
appropriate  relationships  with  peers,  superiors,  and  subordinates 
were  supported  most  consistently.  The  other  three  motives  of 
managerial  motivation  theory  were  significantly  related  to  criteria 
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of  success  less  frequently.  However,  all  three  attained  significance 
(E  <-05)  in  a number  of  studies--assertive  motivation  in  six  studies, 
and  the  desire  to  stand  out  from  the  group  and  to  perform  routine 
administrative  functions  in  seven.  Correlations  between  the  Miner 
Sentence  Completion  Scale  and  indexes  of  organizational  value  (ratings 
of  job  effectiveness)  have  averaged  in  the  low  .40s.  Correlations 
with  indexes  of  organizational  reward  (e.g.,  grade  level,  salary) 
were  somewhat  lower,  averaging  in  the  middle  .30s,  but  were 
significantly  above  .00  in  all  instances  (Miner,  1965a). 

Conceptually  Similar  Research 

In  addition  to  the  research  conducted  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  testing  role-motivation  theory,  there  were  a number  of  studies 
conducted  independently  of  the  theory,  using  conceptually  similar 
measures,  which  yielded  results  appearing  to  be  generally  consistent 
with  it.  Several  widely-cited  studies  require  mention. 

Gh i sell i (1971)  presented  findings  indicating  that  of  the  13 
variables  measured  by  the  Self-Description  Inventory,  6 were  strongly 
related  to  managerial  success.  In  the  order  of  correlation  magnitude, 
these  were  supervisory  ability,  occupational  achievement,  intelligence, 
self-actualization,  self-assurance,  and  decisiveness.  Of  these  6 all 
but  intelligence  were  conceptually  similar  to  the  variables  of  role- 
motivation  theory.  Three  of  the  5 were  empirically  related  to  overall 
managerial  motivation  as  well.  The  remaining  2 appeared  to  be  related 
only  to  specific  motivational  components  (Miner,  1977b,  p.  106). 

A comprehensive  study  of  468  managers  in  13  firms  conducted  by 
Mahoney,  Jerdee,  and  Nash  (1960)  revealed  significant  relationships 
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with  effectiveness  ratings  for  the  dominance  score  obtained  from  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory  and  for  a number  of  face  valid 
indexes  from  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Nash  subsequently 
developed  a managerial  key  for  the  latter  instrument  which  correlated 
.33  with  effectiveness  ratings  in  a cross  validation  sample.  His 
description  of  the  responses  of  managers  scoring  high  on  this  key 
had  considerable  conceptual  similarity  to  role-motivation  theory  as 
reflected  in  the  desire  to  "assume  a leadership  or  dominant  role" 

(p.  160). 

A report  of  an  extensive  program  of  research  on  executive  selection 
at  Sears  and  Roebuck  (Bentz,  1967)  revealed  certain  measures  as 
consistently  predictive  of  success  across  a number  of  studies.  The 
most  consistent  predictors  of  a personality  or  motivational  nature 
were  the  sociability,  general  activity,  social  leadership,  dominance, 
self-confidence,  and  tolerance  scales  from  the  Guilford-Martin 
Personality  Inventories;  the  economic  and  political  value  measures 
from  the  A1 1 port-Vernon  Study  of  Values;  and  the  persuasive  index 
from  the  Kuder  Preference  Record.  These  patterns  had  considerable 
conceptual  similarity  with  the  constructs  of  role-motivation  theory. 

The  assessment  center  research  at  AT&T  (Bray  et  al . , 1974) 
suggested  that  managerial  success  in  that  company  required  characteristics 
similar  to  those  at  Sears  and  Roebuck.  The  best  predictors  among  the 
25  variables  rated  in  the  assessment  center  were  oral  communication 
skills,  human  relations  skills,  need  for  advancement,  resistance  to 
stress,  tolerance  of  uncertainty,  organization  and  planning,  and 
energy  (all  with  correlations  with  promotion  of  approximately  .30). 
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These  variables  were  conceptually  similar  to  the  competitiveness, 
assertiveness,  and  routine  administrative  functions  components  of 
role-motivation  theory. 

Managerial  Motivation  Research  Conducted  in  the  Business  Sector 

Managerial  interests  and  values.  Research  on  the  interests  of 
managers  comprise  a source  of  information  about  managerial  motivation 
and  managerial  effectiveness.  Nash  (1965,  1966)  reviewed  research 
on  the  vocational  interests  of  managers  but  found  limited  evidence 
for  the  premise  that  interests  predicted  occupational  choice  or  success 
in  an  occupation.  He  found  that  successful  managers  tended  to  be 
interested  in  verbal  and  persuasive  activities,  had  a strong  interest 
in  interacting  with  people  (especially  in  relationships  where  the 
manager  was  dominant),  and  preferred  activities  that  involved 
independent  thought,  initiative,  and  risk. 

Research  on  the  values  of  managers  constitute  another  source  of 
information  in  the  study  of  managerial  motivation  and  effectiveness. 
Gordon  (1975)  defined  values  as  "constructs  representing  generalized 
behaviors  or  states  of  affairs  that  are  considered  by  the  individual 
to  be  important"  (p.  2).  England  (1967)  and  Gordon  (1975)  found  that 
values  were  important  because  they  influenced  a person's  perception 
of  situations  and  problems,  and  influenced  preferences,  attitudes, 
and  choices. 

The  most  widely-used  measures  of  values  in  managerial  research 
were  the  All port-Vernon  Study  of  Values  (Allport,  Vernon,  & Lindzey, 
1960)  and  the  Gordon  (1976)  Survey  of  Interpersonal  Values  (SIV). 
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The  values  measured  by  the  SIV  were  defined  by  Gordon  as  follows. 

Support:  Being  treated  with  understanding,  receiving 

encouragement  from  other  people,  being  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration. 

Conformity:  Doing  what  is  socially  correct,  following 

regulations  closely,  doing  what  is  accepted  and  proper, 
being  a conformist. 

Recognition:  Being  looked  up  to  and  admired,  being 

considered  important,  attracting  favorable  notice, 
achieving  recognition. 

Independence:  Having  the  right  to  do  whatever  one 

wants  to  do,  being  free  to  make  one's  own  decisions, 
being  able  to  do  things  in  one's  own  way. 

Benevolence:  Doing  things  for  other  people,  sharing 

with  others,  helping  the  unfortunate,  being  generous. 

Leadership:  Being  in  charge  of  other  people,  having 

authority  over  others,  being  in  a position  of  leadership 
or  power,  (p.  24) 

Nash  (1965)  and  Gordon  (1975,  1976)  found  that  research  on  the 
relationship  between  values  and  managerial  effectiveness  yielded 
different  results  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  administrative 
position.  Gordon  (1976)  found  that  the  Leadership  scale  of  the  SIV 
tended  to  be  positively  correlated  with  managerial  effectiveness,  and 
that  leaders  placed  a high  value  on  influencing  others  and  a low 
value  on  receiving  supportive  attention.  England  (1967)  conducted 
a descriptive  study  of  the  personal  values  of  1,072  American  managers 
in  1966.  This  study  was  replicated  by  Lusk  and  Oliver  in  1974.  In 
the  two  studies,  managers  in  a variety  of  business  organizations  were 
asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  different  concepts,  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  concept  was  perceived  to  be  pleasant,  ethical -moral , and 
instrumental  for  success.  The  results  indicated  that  the  primary 
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value  orientation  of  American  managers  was  pragmatic,  rather  than 
moralistic  or  hedonistic.  Both  studies  found  that  managers  tended  to 
consider  personal  qualities  such  as  skill,  ambition,  achievement,  and 
creativity  to  be  both  important  and  instrumental  for  managerial  success. 
The  values  of  loyalty,  trust,  honor,  tolerance,  dignity,  rationality, 
and  individuality  were  seen  as  important,  but  not  instrumental  for 
success.  The  qualities  of  risk,  force,  power,  and  aggressiveness 
were  rated  as  highly  instrumental,  but  low  in  importance. 

Motivational  patterns  in  business  managers.  Studies  of  managerial 
motivation  in  the  business  sector  (Miner,  1971a;  Miner,  Rizzo,  Harlow, 

& Hill,  1974)  concluded  that  the  theory  of  managerial  role-motivation 
was  important  only  in  the  domain  of  large,  hierarchial  organizations. 

In  addition,  studies  of  consulting  firms  (Miner,  1971b)  and  research 
and  development  units  (Miner,  1965b;  Gantz,  Erickson,  & Stephenson, 

1972)  indicated  that  where  the  criterion  for  success  was  heavily 
weighted  with  professional  rather  than  managerial  considerations, 
motivation  to  manage  was  not  positively  associated  with  such  success 
indexes  as  performance  ratings  and  promotions.  In  a study  of  the 
managerial  characteristics  of  personnel  managers  in  large  business 
organizations.  Miner  and  Miner  (1976)  found  that  the  overall  measures 
of  motivation  to  manage  were  consistently  related  to  occupational 
success  indexes,  as  was  a favorable  attitude  toward  authority;  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent,  competitiveness  was  also  related;  and  to  a 
much  lesser  degree,  assertiveness  and  power  motivation  were  related. 

In  three  separate  longitudinal  studies  of  business  managers 
(Miner,  1965b),  scores  obtained  from  the  MSCS  were  found  to  be 
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significantly  correlated  with  subsequent  success  in  management. 

Managers  were  followed  up  one  and  one-half,  four,  and  five  years 

after  testing.  From  this  research  it  was  apparent  that  managers 

with  potential  for  subsequent  success  could  be  identified  at  a 

relatively  early  stage  in  their  careers.  In  similar  studies  designed 

to  determine  if  those  who  are  headed  for  a managerial  career  achieved 

higher  scores  on  the  MSCS  than  those  who  are  not  and  if  the  higher 

scores  that  tended  to  characterize  successful  managers  emerge  only 

after  a period  of  continued  employment,  Miner  (1968b)  and  Miner  and 

Smith  (1969)  found  that  managerial  motivation  was  developed  at  a 

relatively  early  age  (approximately  age  20)  and  that  this  motivation 

influenced  the  choice  of  managerial  career  as  well  as  the  degree  of 

success  achieved  in  such  a career.  The  researchers  concluded  that 

the  early  identification  of  managerial  talent  was  indeed  feasible, 

and  that  realistic  vocational  guidance  and  career  planning  in  this 

regard  was  a definite  possibility. 

In  a related  area,  the  concept  of  managerial  competence  as  a 

career  anchor  evolved  out  of  a longitudinal  study  conducted  by  Schein 

(1968,  1975),  and  emerged  as  a way  of  explaining  the  patterns  of 

reasons  for  career  decisions  made  by  the  44  male  subjects  studied. 

Schein  defined  career  anchor  as  that  concern  or  value  which  a person 

will  not  give  up,  if  a choice  has  to  be  made.  He  stated 

In  many  careers  it  is  possible  to  meet  a variety  of 
needs  and  to  express  a variety  of  talents.  One's 
anchor  may  not  then  be  highly  visible  until  one 
forces  choices.  . . . Yet  it  is  increasingly 
important  for  people  to  gain  self  awareness  in 
this  area  so  that  they  can  make  more  informed 
choices  at  critical  decision  points  in  their  lives. 
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By  the  same  token,  it  is  important  for  managers  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  career  anchors  of  their 
subordinates  so  that  rational  moves  are  made  by 
the  organization.  (1978,  pp.  128-129) 

Schein  concluded  that  there  were  five  basic  types  of  career 
anchors:  security,  autonomy,  creativity,  technical  functional 

competence,  and  managerial  competence.  In  describing  managerial 
competence  as  a career  anchor,  Schein  noted  that  8 of  the  44  subjects 
had  in  common  a strong  motivation  to  rise  to  positions  of  managerial 
responsibility,  and  had  management  as  their  ultimate  career  goal. 

They  perceived  their  competence  to  lie  in  a combination  of  three 
general  areas,  the  last  two  of  which  are  similar  to  the  Assertive 
Role  and  Imposing  Wishes  subscales  of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion 
Seal e . 

1.  Analytical  competence:  the  ability  to  identify, 

analyze,  and  solve  problems  under  conditions  of 
incomplete  information  and  uncertainty; 

2.  Interpersonal  competence:  the  ability  to  influence, 

supervise,  lead,  manipulate,  and  control  people  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization  toward  the  more 
effective  achievement  of  organizational  goals; 

3.  Emotional  competence:  the  capacity  to  be  stimulated 

by  emotional  and  interpersonal  crises  rather  than 
exhausted  or  debilitated  by  them,  the  capacity  to 
bear  high  levels  of  responsibility  without  becoming 
paralyzed,  and  the  ability  to  exercise  power  without 
guilt  or  shame.  (Schein,  1978,  pp.  135-136) 

Research  by  McClelland  and  others  indicated  that  the  need  for 

achievement  was  an  essential  attribute  for  successful  managers  who 

are  entrepreneurs.  Collins,  Moore,  and  Unwalla  (1964)  found  that  in 

addition  to  a strong  need  for  achievement,  the  successful 

entrepreneurial  manager  had  a strong  need  for  independence,  defined 

as  a desire  to  avoid  submission  to  authority  figures  as  well  as  a 

preference  to  do  things  in  one's  own  way. 
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Although  the  needs  for  achievement  and  independence  were  found 
to  be  the  dominant  motivational  pattern  of  entrepreneurial  managers, 
research  conducted  by  McClelland  (1975),  McClelland  and  Burnham  (1976), 
and  Winter  (1973)  indicated  that  the  dominant  motive  of  most  successful 
business  organization  managers  was  the  need  for  power.  It  was  found 
that  persons  who  were  low  in  the  need  for  power  lacked  the 
assertiveness  and  self-confidence  necessary  to  direct  group  activities 
effectively.  It  was  also  found  that  if  a manager  had  a greater  need 
for  affiliation  than  for  power,  unpopular  decisions  were  avoided, 
even  when  these  decisions  were  necessary  for  effective  group 
performance. 

Although  it  was  found  that  effective  organizational  managers  in 

business  had  a dominant  need  for  power,  research  indicated  that  a 

manager's  effectiveness  also  depended  on  how  this  power  need  expressed 

itself.  McClelland  (1975)  and  McClelland  and  Burnham  (1976)  found 

that  persons  with  a high  need  for  power  tended  to  have  either  a 

"personalized  power  concern"  or  a "socialized  power  concern." 

According  to  the  authors,  persons  with  a personalized  power  concern 

exercised  power  impulsively  and  exhibited  little  self-control. 

They  are  more  rude  to  other  people,  they  drink  too 
much,  they  try  to  exploit  others  sexually,  and  they 
collect  symbols  of  personal  prestige  such  as  fancy 
cars  or  big  offices.  (1976,  p.  108) 

On  the  other  hand,  a person  with  a socialized  power  concern  was  found 

to  be  more  emotionally  mature,  exercising  power  more  for  the  benefit 

of  others,  more  hesitant  about  using  power  in  a manipulative  fashion, 

accumulating  fewer  material  possessions,  and  more  willing  to 
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sacrifice  personal  self-interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  organization. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  combination  of  emotional  maturity  and  a 
strong  need  for  power  usually  resulted  in  more  effective  leadership. 

Insight  into  the  characteristics  of  effective  leaders  in  43  of 
America's  most  successful  companies  was  provided  by  Peters  and 
Waterman  (1982)  in  In  Search  of  Excellence.  The  authors  not  only 
described  eight  attributes  which  characterized  these  successful 
companies,  but  also  described  the  qualities  of  their  leaders--qualities 
such  as  the  ability  to  inspire  self-confidence  and  a sense  of 
empowerment  in  the  followers,  and  the  ability  to  engender  excitement 
among  the  followers  in  a common  purpose  or  goal.  The  qualities  of 
innovativeness,  competitiveness,  and  concern  for  the  individual 
employee  and  customer  ("treating  people  ...  as  the  natural  resource," 
p.  39)  were  also  found  by  Peters  and  Waterman  to  characterize  the 
leaders  in  America's  most  successful  companies. 

Managerial  role-motivation  training  with  business  students.  Several 
studies  of  college  students  on  the  relationship  between  managerial 
motivation  and  training  designed  to  increase  this  motivation  produced 
positive  results,  and  one  study  produced  a negative  result.  In  studies 
of  college  students  in  business  management.  Miner  (1965a),  Bowin  (1973), 
and  Korman  (1966)  found  significant  increases  in  motivation  to  manage 
among  students  who  initially  indicated  both  a negative  orientation  to 
manage  and  among  those  who  were  already  quite  motivated.  Yet  in  a 
study  of  seven  groups  of  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  business 
management  courses,  Stoess  (as  cited  in  Miner,  1978a)  found  no  evidence 
of  statistically  significant  changes  in  the  motivation  to  manage  in 
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any  of  the  groups,  either  experimental  or  control.  Possible 
explanations  offered  for  these  results  included  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  students  or  the  teaching  style  of  the 
instructor. 

Singleton  (1977)  conducted  a study  of  116  elected  or  appointed 
college  student  leaders  to  determine  the  impact  of  a formal  managerial 
motivation  training  program  in  the  business  management  department. 

He  found  significant  increases  in  motivation  to  manage  among  the 
trained  group  on  the  Total  MSCS  score  and  six  of  the  seven  subscales, 
and  no  significant  change  with  respect  to  managerial  motivation  for 
the  control  group. 

Managerial  role-motivation  training  with  business  managers.  An 
experimental  group  of  trained  research  and  development  managers  in 
an  oil  company  were  studied  by  Miner  (1965b)  and  compared  to  untrained 
managers  to  determine  if  the  training  in  managerial  motivation  affected 
subsequent  job  success.  Five  years  later,  the  managers  in  the 
experimental  group  had  significantly  better  promotion  rates  than  a 
control  group.  This  success  was  attributed  to  increases  in  certain 
aspects  of  their  managerial  motivation  as  a result  of  training.  In 
a training  experiment  conducted  by  Aronoff  and  Li  twin  (1971),  a group 
of  managers  in  a large  company  participated  in  a 5-day  training 
program  designed  to  enhance  their  achievement  motivation.  The  rate 
of  advancement  of  each  manager  was  compared  to  the  advancement  rate 
of  a similar  group  of  managers  who  participated  in  the  company's 
regular  4-week  training  course.  Managers  in  the  experimental  training 
program  had  a faster  rate  of  advancement  than  managers  in  the  control 
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group,  even  though  the  latter  group  had  higher  visibility  as  a result 
of  the  prestige  associated  with  attending  the  regular  company  course. 

In  a two-year  study  of  55  life  insurance  company  executives  with 
no  formal  training  in  management,  Wittreich  and  Miner  (1971)  used 
two  psychological  instruments  to  statistically  assess  motivation  to 
manage:  (a)  the  Tomkins-Horn  Picture  Arrangement  Test  (PAT),  and 

(b)  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS).  A management  training 
course  developed  by  Miner  was  used  to  train  the  executives.  Before 
and  after  results  indicated  that  the  training  course  had  a positive 
influence  on  attitudes  pertinent  to  the  managerial  role,  especially 
those  of  willingness  to  stand  out  from  one's  peers,  imposing  one's 
wishes  on  others,  and  asserting  one's  feelings  and  ideas. 

Managerial  Motivation  Research  Conducted  in  the  Educational  Sector 

In  The  School  Administrator  and  Organizational  Character,  Miner 
(1967)  found  that  motivation  to  manage  was  related  to  success  indexes 
in  educational  organizations  only  when  the  school  district  grew  to 
the  point  where  a sizable  hierarchic  structure  appeared  and 
bureaucratic  procedures  were  installed.  This  finding  was  substantiated 
in  a study  conducted  the  following  year  with  school  administrators  in 
which  Miner  (1968a)  compared  levels  of  motivation  with  actual  success 
in  administrative  work.  In  this  study,  Miner  sampled  219  school 
administrators  at  the  level  of  vice-principal  and  above,  in  four 
cities  of  varying  sizes.  Measures  of  job  effectiveness  were  obtained 
through  a rating  procedure  introduced  specifically  for  the  purposes 
of  the  study.  After  the  MSCS  was  administered,  the  participants  in 
the  sample  were  rated  separately  by  two  superiors  most  likely  to  be 
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familiar  with  their  job  performance.  Ratings  were  made  on  10  different 

variables  in  three  broad  categories:  (a)  performance  on  the  job, 

(b)  effect  on  the  attitude  of  others,  and  (c)  ability  to  be  creative 

and  innovative.  From  these  10  variables,  two  measures  of  organizational 

reward  were  developed:  (a)  total  salary  paid  during  the  year  the 

study  was  conducted,  and  (b)  the  individual's  grade  level,  or  relative 

rank  in  the  school  district.  The  study  was  designed  to  correlate  the 

various  motivational  measures  derived  from  the  MSCS  with  the  organizational 

value  and  reward  indexes  in  both  the  total  sample  of  administrators 

and  with  the  four  districts  separately. 

The  results  of  the  study  with  the  total  sample  of  administrators 

indicated  that  the  measures  of  organizational  reward  (salary  and  grade 

level)  were  unrelated  to  the  MSCS  variables,  for  no  significant 

correlations  were  obtained.  Miner  (1968a)  concluded  that  the  types 

of  managerial  motivation  rewarded  in  the  business  sector  were  not 

typically  rewarded  in  the  school  system,  although 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  theory  of  managerial 
motivation  does  have  some  validity  in  the  field  of 
education  and  that  certain  of  the  component  variables  do 
represent  values  characteristic  in  education  organizations. 

(p.  70) 

Correlations  between  the  seven  indexes  of  organizational  value  were 
somewhat  higher  than  those  for  organizational  reward,  the  highest 
being  .26. 

Yet  when  each  of  the  four  districts  was  analyzed  separately, 
quite  a different  result  was  obtained.  Although  all  districts 
yielded  consistently  positive  correlations  between  both  MSCS  Total 
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scores  and  the  various  ratings  (except  Creativity  and  Innovation), 
only  the  large  city  values  were  significant  and  comparable  to  those 
found  in  business  organizations,  clustering  in  the  high  .30s  and  low 
.40s.  Miner  commented 

It  is  true  that  imposing  one's  wishes  on  subordinates 
so  as  to  exercise  power  and  direct  their  behavior  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  important  consideration  in  the 
school  systems  studied,  nor  does  the  matter  of  carrying 
out  routine  administrative  functions.  But  the  other 
motives  incorporated  in  the  theory  are  important, 
particularly  in  the  large  city,  but  elsewhere  as  well. 

They  are  clearly  valued,  and  people  are  considered 
outstanding  or  unsatisfactory  administrators  according 
to  whether  they  possess  them.  (p.  71) 

In  a study  of  several  hundred  male  and  female  business  managers 
and  educational  administrators  in  large  organizations,  Miner  (1974a) 
sought  to  determine  to  what  extent  female  managers  had  the  motivational 
requirements  to  perform  effectively  in  the  male-dominated  profession 
of  management.  He  concluded  that  although  managerial  motivation  was 
related  to  managerial  success  among  the  females,  it  was  not  a factor 
which  differentiated  the  male  and  female  managers,  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  female  managers  would  be  any  less 
effective  than  their  male  counterparts. 

Managerial  Motivation  Research  Among  College  Students 

In  a study  of  141  students  enrolled  in  graduate  education  classes, 

Miner  (1968b)  found  that  such  students  with  relatively  high  levels  of 

managerial  motivation  were  no  more  likely  to  seek  administrative  careers 

than  careers  in  teaching.  Miner  stated 

This  is  perhaps  not  too  surprising  in  view  of  the  finding 
that  the  kind  of  motivation  they  possess  goes  consistently 
unrewarded  in  the  outside  world  of  educational  administration. 

Why  should  a student  who  prefers  to  meet  the  various  role 
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requirements  be  particularly  attracted  to  administrative 
work  when  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  people  like 
himself  will  either  achieve  higher  salaries  or  be  promoted 
more  rapidly?  Many  such  students  may  in  fact  feel  that 
they  can  satisfy  their  motives  as  well  in  the  classroom 
as  behind  the  administrator’s  desk.  (p.  69) 

Although  research  in  the  business  sector  revealed  few  differences 
in  male  and  female  managers  with  respect  to  motivation  to  manage 
(Miner,  1974a),  research  conducted  among  male  and  female  college 
students  revealed  otherwise.  In  a study  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
male  and  female  business  administration  and  college  of  education  majors. 
Miner  (1974b)  noted  that  there  were  no  sex  differences  in  motivation 
to  manage  among  the  education  majors,  except  on  Routine  Administrative 
Functions,  where  the  females  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  males 
on  this  subscale.  Yet  the  findings  among  the  business  administration 
students  did  indicate  a difference.  The  males  scored  significantly 
higher  on  the  Total  score  of  the  MSCS  and  on  the  Competitive  Games, 
Assertive  Role,  and  Imposing  Wishes  subscales,  while  the  females 
scored  higher  on  the  Routine  Administrative  Functions  subscale,  just 
as  in  the  education  sample.  Miner  concluded  that,  in  general,  male 
business  administration  students  had  higher  levels  of  motivation  to 
manage.  He  noted  that  female  college  students  (both  in  business 
administration  and  in  education)  appeared  particularly  lacking  in  a 
desire  for  power,  assertiveness,  and  a desire  to  compete.  These 
conclusions  received  support  from  a study  reported  by  Sashkin  and 
Maier  (1971)  in  which  college  women  were  placed  in  positions  of 
authority.  As  compared  to  men,  the  women  proved  less  likely  to 
demonstrate  initiative  and  act  on  their  own,  unless  specifically 
instructed  to  do  so.  They  were  particularly  sensitive  to  the  wishes 
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of  higher  authority  and  did  not  wish  to  risk  offending  it.  This 
suggested  that  women  might  be  most  likely  to  experience  difficulty 
as  managers  because  they  did  not  take  charge  or  push  hard  enough 
for  results  or  for  their  own  advancement.  Miner  concluded  that  success 
would  most  likely  stem  from  an  ability  to  get  along  well  and  avoid 
confl ict. 

Studies  of  business  management  students  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
(Miner,  1968b,  1969)  were  designed  to  indicate  whether  potentially 
successful  managers  could  be  identified  early,  while  still  immersed 
in  the  educational  process.  The  results  of  these  studies  indicated 
that  there  was  a differentiation  of  managerial  motivation  at  least 
the  equal  of  that  found  among  persons  already  well  into  their  business 
careers,  and  that  the  levels  of  managerial  motivation  characteristic 
of  students  preparing  for  managerial  careers  were  much  higher  than 
for  those  students  preparing  to  teach  or  for  other  business  professions. 
Thus,  the  desire  to  assume  specific  managerial  duties  appeared  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  early  identification  of  managerial  talent. 

Studies  of  Principal  Effectiveness 

Much  educational  literature  emphasizes  what  has  become  known  as 
the  "principal  principle":  that  among  the  many  factors  that  determine 

the  quality  of  instruction  a child  receives,  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  principal  and  the  leadership  that  he  or  she  provides.  Statements 
such  as  "The  principal  is  the  key  to  the  quality  of  life  in  a school" 
(Sarrason,  1971,  p.  46),  "The  most  crucial  factor  in  any  school  is 
the  quality  of  administrative  leadership  in  it"  (Doll,  1969,  p.  11), 
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"In  many  ways  the  school  principal  is  the  most  important  and 
influential  individual  in  any  school  ("The  School  Principal,"  1978, 
p.  1),  and  "The  principal  ...  is  a critical  determinant  of 
organizational  culture  and  instructional  outcomes"  (Greenfield,  1982, 
p.  15)  represent  a common  thread  running  through  the  educational 
literature.  A similar  theme  was  evident  in  the  literature  on 
educational  change,  referring  to  the  principal  as  the  "keystone  to 
change"  (Hall,  Hord,  & Griffin,  1980,  p.  20).  Studies  of  social 
changes  such  as  desegregation  also  highlighted  the  importance  of  the 
principal  (Noblit,  1979;  Metz,  1978).  The  results  of  research  on 
school  violence  suggested  that  the  principal  may  be  a key  figure  in 
maintaining  order  and  safety  in  the  schools  (National  Institute  of 
Education,  1978,  p.  169).  Such  research  as  that  reported  by  Doll  (1969) 
of  40  inner  city  schools  in  Chicago  concluded  that  "the  most  critical 
factor  responsible  for  the  success  of  inner  city  schools  is  the 
quality  of  administrative  leadership  in  the  school"  (p.  86).  A 
growing  body  of  research  has  indicated  that  at  schools  where  student 
achievement  is  higher  than  might  be  expected,  principals  provided 
strong  leadership  and  support.  Faculties  at  such  schools  reported 
that  their  principals  facilitated  innovation,  supported  teachers  in 
efforts  to  promote  new  ideas,  and  went  out  of  their  way  to  assist  in 
acquiring  needed  materials  (School  Effectiveness  Study:  The  First  Year, 

1977).  A review  of  educational  literature  from  1969-1981  conducted  by 
Perse!  1,  Cookson,  and  Lyons  (1982)  found  nine  distinct  and  recurring 
themes  related  to  effective  principals  and  their  schools. 
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1.  Consensus  on  and  commitment  to  academic  goals  in 
the  school . 

2.  A climate  of  high  academic  expectations  and  respect. 

3.  Effective  instructional  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  principal. 

4.  Certain  personality  traits  on  the  part  of  the 
pri  nci  pal . 

5.  A certain  interpersonal  style  on  the  part  of 
the  principal . 

6.  A principal  able  to  facilitate  learning  objectives, 
including  the  creation  of  an  orderly,  reasonably 
well -disciplined  climate. 

7.  The  principal's  organizational  potency. 

8.  The  effective  use  of  time  by  principals  and 
teachers . 

9.  The  monitering  and  evaluation  of  achievement  goals 
by  the  principal . (p.  6) 

Although  the  common  theme  of  the  importance  of  the  principal  is 
evident  in  much  educational  literature,  research  methods  of  studying 
principals  and  their  schools  have  varied  considerably.  Greenfield 
(1982)  reported  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  public  school 
principal  began  with  the  National  Pri nci pal  ship  Study  at  Harvard 
University  in  1959  and  research  during  preceding  decades  was  limited 
to  surveys  sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Association.  These 
surveys,  begun  in  1928,  generated  data  on  the  demographic  characteristics 
of  principals  as  an  occupational  group  and  categorized  the  opinions 
and  perceptions  of  principals  regarding  a variety  of  job-related 
issues.  Greenfield  noted,  however,  that  it  was  not  until  the  1960s 
that  a theoretically  useful  body  of  knowledge  about  the  principalship 
began  to  accumulate.  At  this  period  of  time,  the  emerging  strategy 
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among  researchers  on  school  principals  was  to  study  the  actual  behavior 

of  principals  and  to  obtain  in-depth  personal  accounts  of  their 

intentions  and  activities.  Morris,  Crowson,  Hurwitz,  and  Porter-Gehrie 

(1981)  provided  a historical  overview  of  the  various  stages  in  the 

research  on  school  administration  which  reflected  the  different 

methodologies  in  studying  the  school  principal. 

The  study  of  school  administration  over  the  past  forty 
years  has  passed  through  three  definable  epochs.  In 
the  late  Thirties  and  Forties,  Managerial  Task  Definitions 
was  the  dominating  focus.  Students  of  general  management 
theory  such  as  Mary  Follet,  Luther  Gulick,  Fritz 
Roethl isberger,  Chester  Barnard  and  Peter  Drucker  set 
the  tone  for  this  early  emphasis.  Characteristically, 
these  scholars  examined  an  organization--usually  a 
government  bureau  or  a business  corporation--as  a total 
organic  entity.  Out  of  all  the  tasks  that  must  be 
performed,  they  asked,  what  are  these  specialized  types 
of  work  reserved  for  those  at  the  top?  The  culmination 
of  this  effort  was  Gulick's  master  list  of  things  managers 
do,  celebrated  in  the  wel 1 -remembered  acronym  POSDCORB: 

Planning,  Organizing,  Staffing,  Directing,  Coordinating, 
Reporting  and  Budgeting.  . . . 

In  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  attention  turned  away  from 
quasi -theoretical  categories  in  favor  of  what  might  be 
called  the  Contextual  Interaction  Field  approach  . . . 
scholars  began  to  take  an  open  systems  view  of  the 
organizational  landscape,  surveying  the  total  social 
environment  of  the  manager,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  organization  . . . school  administration  directed 
its  attention  to  the  client-publics  with  which  a school 
administrator  must  deal --the  people  the  principal  works 
for,  works  with,  works  against-~in  performing  the 
managerial  function. 

In  the  Seventies  and  Eighties,  a third  mode  of  inquiry 
has  made  its  entry  into  the  study  of  school  administration: 
the  Ethnographic  approach.  ...  The  thesis  seems  eminently 
sensible  . . . start  out  by  examining  directly  what  an 
administrator  actually  does  during  the  work  day.  (p.  3) 

This  latter  wave  of  ethnographic  studies  begun  in  the  1970s  was  an 

effort  to  "get  closer"  to  the  principal,  and  enabled  researchers  to 
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describe  a more  microscopic  view  of  the  principalship.  It  also 
represented  a radically  different  methodology  in  the  effective 
principal  studies.  Several  of  the  more  widely  cited  studies  of 
this  type  require  mention. 

Ethnographic  Studies  of  School  Principals 

Wolcott's  (1973)  ethnographic  study  of  one  elementary  principal 
is  considered  an  example  of  classical  descriptive  research  on  the 
principal.  This  study  revealed  that  "the  greatest  part  of  the 
principal's  time  is  spent  in  an  almost  endless  series  of  encounters 
....  Most  of  these  encounters  are  face-to-face,  tending  to  keep 
the  principalship  a highly  personal  role"  (p.  88).  Almost  65%  of 
the  principal's  day  was  spent  in  face-to-face  interaction  with 
teachers,  parents,  central  office  staff,  students,  and  others  (p.  92). 
Wolcott  noted  that  the  daily  routine  of  the  principal  was  reflected 
in  three  major  categories  of  activities:  (a)  receiving  requests  and 

handling  problems,  (b)  orienting  and  greeting,  and  (c)  taking  care 
of  the  building  (pp.  123-174). 

Kelly  (1974)  used  ethnographic  techniques  in  replicating  several 
aspects  of  Wolcott's  study,  but  with  a secondary  school  principal. 

She  found,  like  Wolcott,  that  the  principal  she  studied  gave  top 
priority  to  his  students'  welfare.  This,  coupled  with  considerable 
time  spent  at  meetings  away  from  school  and  extracurricular  activities, 
resulted  in  minimal  time  given  to  formal  duties  such  as  budgeting, 
scheduling,  and  instructional  guidance. 

In  contrast  to  Wolcott's  and  Kelly's  ethnographic  studies  of  one 
principal,  Blumberg  and  Greenfield  (1980)  conducted  an  in-depth 
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interview  study  of  four  elementary  and  four  secondary  principals. 

Their  results  paralleled  Wolcott's  and  Kelly's  observation  that  the 
principalship  is  a highly  personal  role  involving  a great  deal  of 
face-to-face  encounters  with  others.  The  researchers  reported  that 
the  success  experienced  by  each  principal  was  related  to 

(1)  their  individual  commitment  to  the  realization 

of  a particular  educational  or  organizational  vision; 

(2)  their  propensity  to  assume  the  initiative  and  to 
take  a proactive  stance  in  relation  to  the  demands 

of  their  work-world  environment;  and  (3)  their  ability 
to  satisfy  the  routine  organizational  maintenance  demands 
in  a manner  that  permits  them  to  spend  most  of  their 
on-the-job  time  in  activities  directly  related  to  the 
realization  of  their  personal  vision.  They  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  become  consumed  by  second  order  priorities. 

(p.  208) 

In  an  observation  and  interview  study  of  16  elementary  and 
secondary  principals  in  urban  schools,  Morris  et  al . (1981) 
reported  findings  which  closely  paralleled  those  of  Wolcott  (1973), 
Kelly  (1974),  and  Blumberg  and  Greenfield  (1980)  in  that  the 
principalship  was  a highly  interpersonal  role  characterized  by  a 
great  deal  of  ambiguity  and  latitude  for  decision  making.  Morris 
et  al . found  that  the  principals  studied  used  discretion  in 
(a)  monitering  what  was  happening  throughout  the  school,  (b)  protecting 
the  school  system  from  the  uncertainties  of  an  unpredictable  clientele, 
(c)  adapting  organizational  policies  to  school  needs,  (d)  realizing 
their  personal  goals,  (e)  acquiring  power  relative  to  the  larger 
system,  (f)  adapting  to  the  reward  system  of  the  district,  and 
(g)  protecting  their  school  from  interference  in  its  instructional 
endeavor  (pp.  217-220). 
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Martin  and  Willower  (1981)  studied  the  managerial  behavior  of 
five  high  school  principals  through  the  use  of  the  structured 
observational  technique  employed  by  Mintzberg  (1973)  in  the  study  of 
managerial  work.  This  technique  enabled  the  researchers  to  systematically 
describe  how  principals  spend  their  time.  For  example,  Martin  and 
Willower  found  that  of  the  13  primary  activities  engaged  in  by  the 
principals,  60.3%  of  their  time  was  spent  in  desk  work,  11.3%  in 
scheduled  meetings,  and  27.5%  in  unscheduled  meetings.  More  than 
65%  of  their  time  was  spent  in  activities  that  involved  either  face-to- 
face  interaction  with  or  being  in  the  presence  of  others  in  the  school. 
Both  of  these  general  results  support  the  earlier  findings  in  other 
studies  that  the  principal  ship  is  a highly  interpersonal  world  of 
social  encounters  with  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  others.  In 
a subsequent  study  of  five  elementary  principals,  Willower  and  Knetz 
(1982)  used  the  Mintzberg  method  and  found  that  among  the  13  activities 
being  observed,  the  largest  percentage  was  the  category  of  unscheduled 
meetings  (32.5%),  followed  by  desk  work  (18.6%),  and  scheduled 
meetings  (10.3%). 

Studies  of  Competencies  of  Effective  Principals 

Several  researchers  have  attempted  to  move  beyond  a discussion 
of  the  tasks  that  principals  perform  and  to  identify  the  personal 
characteristics  that  contribute  to  the  overall  success  of  the  job 
of  the  principal.  In  a study  undertaken  to  identify  the  competencies 
that  characterize  the  outstanding  performers  among  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  principals  in  the  state  of  Florida,  Huff,  Lake, 
and  Schaalman  (1982)  of  McBer  and  Company  used  methods  derived  from 
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the  research  and  theoretical  work  in  the  field  of  competence  and 
motivation  conducted  by  Harvard  professor  David  C.  McClelland,  the 
founder  of  McBer  and  Company.  The  Huff  et  al . competency  model  of 
outstanding  school  principals  was  drawn  from  a study  of  principals 
in  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
both  wealthy  and  poor  communities.  In  this  study,  effective 
performance  was  defined  primarily  in  terms  of  the  achievement  of 
a principal's  school  on  standardized  tests.  After  analyzing  the 
thoughts  and  behaviors  of  17  "high-performing"  and  14  "average- 
performing" principals  in  seven  Florida  counties,  the  researchers 
identified  14  "basic"  and  "optimal"  competencies  which  were  then 
organized  into  four  clusters.  The  basic  competencies  were  viewed 
as  characteristic  of  acceptable  performance,  while  the  optimal 
competencies  were  linked  with  excellent  performance.  The  four 
clusters  encompassing  the  various  competencies  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Two  of  these  optimal  competencies,  sense  of  control  and 
persuasiveness,  closely  parallel  the  Assertive  Role  and  Imposing 
Wishes  subscales  of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale.  The 
comments  of  Huff  et  al . about  these  two  optimal  competencies 
illustrated  their  conclusions  about  the  personal  characteristics 
of  high-performing  Florida  principals.  With  respect  to  sense  of 
control,  the  researchers  stated  that  "highly  effective  principals 
have  a take  charge  attitude  and  a sense  of  control  over  the  fate  of 
their  schools"  (p.  9).  It  was  further  noted  that 

outstanding  principals  are  also  very  much  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  they  assume  as  part  of  their  role. 

Whatever  the  problem  in  their  school,  they  see  it 
within  their  sphere  of  control  and,  ultimately,  their 
responsibility--as  the  school's  leader--to  address,  (p.  10) 
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Table  1 

COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  AND  OPTIMAL  COMPETENCIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS 


Competency  Clusters 


Competencies 

Basic  Optimal 


Purpose  and  Direction 
Cognitive  Skills 


Consensus  Management 
Quality  Enhancement 


1.  Commitment  to 
School  Mission 


7.  Concern  for 
Image 

8.  Participatory 
Style 

9.  Tactical 
Adaptability 

13.  Coaching  Skills 


2.  Sense  of  Control 


3.  Monitering 

4.  Ability  to 
Recognize  Patterns 

5.  Perceptual 
Objectivity 

6.  Analytical 
Abil i ty 

10.  Persuasiveness 


11.  Commitment  to 
Quality 

12.  Focused 
Involvement 
in  Change 


Note:  Principal  Differences:  Excellence  in  School  Leadership 

and  Management  by  S.  Huff.  D.  Lake,  and  M.  I . Srhaalman,  

unpublished  manuscript,  p.  29. 
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The  researchers  also  found  that  outstanding  school  leaders  were  very 

persuasive  individuals  who,  even  though  they  practiced  participatory 

management,  were  very  much  "in  charge."  These  principals 

assume  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  whatever  happens. 

In  keeping  with  their  responsibility  and  authority,  they 
can  be  highly  directive,  letting  people  know  that  they 
must  do  certain  things  in  a particular  way.  (p.  22) 

According  to  the  researchers,  the  achievement  motivation  of  school 

principals  manifested  itself  in  the  quality  enhancement  cluster  of 

competencies,  especially  in  the  two  optimal  competencies  of  commitment 

to  quality  and  focused  involvement  in  change.  Huff  et  al . commented 

that  "a  recurring  theme  in  the  interviews  with  outstanding  principals 

was  the  principals'  desire  to  do  their  best  to  improve  their  school s-- 

to  improve  or  to  excel  in  some  area"  (p.  23).  Clearly,  this  desire 

to  excel  distinguished  the  high-performi ng  principals  in  the  study 

as  compared  to  the  average-performing  principals. 

This  competency  model  of  outstanding  school  principals  was 

compared  by  Huff  et  al . to  an  earlier  competency  model  prepared  by  a 

different  McBer  research  team  in  a large  northern  school  district 

undergoing  desegregation.  Despite  the  differences  between  the  two 

sets  of  research  subjects,  the  two  models  were  found  to  be  strikingly 

similar.  In  both  studies,  for  example, 

the  outstanding  principals  tended  to  perceive  themselves 
as  important,  visible  symbols  of  the  school:  they 

manipulated  the  image  they  conveyed  to  parents  and  the 
community,  and  they  were  concerned  with  the  impression 
they  made  on  the  students,  (p.  38) 

The  researchers  concluded  that  the  similarities  among  outstanding 

school  principals  in  divergent  settings  suggested  that  certain  of 

their  competencies  were  broadly  general izable. 
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In  a bilateral  investigation  of  competence  among  Florida 
principals,  Mark  Marti nko  of  the  College  of  Business  at  Florida  State 
University  was  commissioned  to  undertake  a two-year  study  aimed  at 
identifying  the  key  competencies  of  high-performing  principals.  In 
his  1984  report  to  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management  ( FCEM) , 
Marti nko  presented  an  overview  of  the  results  of  this  study,  focusing 
on  four  major  areas.  The  first,  generic  parameters,  included  events 
generic  to  all  principals,  such  as  length  of  day,  number  of  events 
in  a day,  and  duration  of  events.  The  second,  interaction  analysis, 
focused  on  communication  events  between  the  principal  and  specific 
members  of  the  school  environment.  The  third,  nature  and  purpose, 
generated  a description  of  the  role  and  activities  of  principals. 

The  final  area,  competency  codes,  identified  generic  competencies 
based  on  observations,  case  studies,  and  competencies  identified  in 
the  Huff  et  al . study  for  McBer  and  Company  (1982). 

In  the  competency  codes  area,  Martinko  identified  six  major 
sections  with  generic  competencies  for  each  as  follows. 

1.  Leader/Controller--Leadership,  planning/coordinating, 
delegation,  task-oriented  behavior,  ability  to  initiate  structure; 

2.  Information  Processing-Memory , retrieval  skills,  organization, 
microcomputer  skills,  ability  to  synthesize  information  and  understand 
data  storage  processes; 

3.  Interpersonal  Communication--Verbal  skills,  communication 
skills,  ability  to  listen; 

4.  Touri ng/Moni teri ng--Observation  skills,  physical  stamina, 
memory,  contingent  feedback  and  reinforcement  skills; 
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5.  Impromptu  Meetings— Adaptability,  flexibility,  decisiveness, 
recall,  time  management; 

6.  Office  Management— Writing  ability,  problem-solving  ability, 
organizational  skills,  delegation,  communication,  knowledge  of  the 
organization,  knowledge  of  policies  and  procedures. 

Martinko  concluded  his  report  with  a number  of  observations  on 
the  differences  between  high-  and  average-performing  principals.  Like 
other  research  studies  on  school  principals,  Marti nko's  study  found 
that  interpersonal,  spontaneous  face-to-face  communication  dominated 
the  principal's  time  and  that  the  job  was  characterized  by  variety, 
brevity,  and  fragmentation.  In  addition,  Martinko  differentiated 
high-performing  principals  as  less  frequently  involved  in  imbedded 
events  (those  which  occur  within  other  major  events,  such  as  a 
phone  call  during  a meeting),  having  a greater  percentage  of  funds 
from  outside  sources,  having  more  computers  in  their  schools,  and 
having  a greater  need  for  affiliation.  Recognizing  the  complex 
interaction  between  competencies  of  principals  and  the  specific 
environments  within  which  they  operate,  Martinko  concluded  that 
principal  performance  is  a blend  of  the  environment  with  personal 
characteristics . 

In  an  experimental  study  of  managers  in  non-school  environments, 
Boyatzis  (1982)  identified  four  unique  dimensions  or  competencies 
which  significantly  differentiated  high-performing  managers. 

1.  Interpersonal  Search— The  ability  to  be  objective  in 
viewing  events  from  another's  perspective; 
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2.  Concern  With  Impact-Interest  in  and  being  good  at 
persuading  others; 

3.  Efficiency  Orientation--A  concern  with  doing  something 
better— better  than  it  has  been  done  before  or  according  to  a 
standard  of  excellence; 

4.  Use  of  Socialized  Power— Viewing  own  role  as  that  of  a team 
or  organization  member  and  attempting  to  bring  conflicting  members 
of  a group  to  a resolution  through  building  coalitions  or  using 
existing  coalitions. 

The  McBer  and  Company  study  (Huff  et  al.,  1982)  which  identified 
competencies  that  significantly  differentiated  between  high-  and 
average-performing  principals  in  public  schools  in  the  state  of 
Florida,  also  identified  three  additional  competencies  or  dimensions: 
(a)  interpersonal  sensitivity  or  search,  (b)  persuasive  skills,  and 
(c)  achievement.  These  competencies  were  identified  in  the 
independent  studies  of  Boyatzis  as  significantly  differentiating 
between  average-  and  high-performing  managers.  However,  the  use  of 
socialized  power  was  not  identified  as  a differentiating  competency 
in  the  Huff  et  al . study  of  school  principals. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  reviewed  in  these  studies  of 
principal  effectiveness,  Croghan,  Lake,  and  Schroder  (1983)  proposed 
a list  of  high-performing  and  basic  competencies  as  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  clusters  are  similar  to  those  proposed  in  the  Huff  et  al . study, 
but  the  clusters  of  organization  and  communication  were  added  to 
include  the  proposed  competencies  of  delegation  and  organizational 
skills  and  the  competencies  of  oral  presentation  and  written 
communication,  respectively. 
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Table  2 

THE  PROPOSED  HIGH-PERFORMING  AND  BASIC  COMPETENCIES 


Cluster 


High-Performing  Basic 

Competencies  Competencies 


Purpose  and 
Direction 

Cognitive  Skills 

Consensus  Management 

Quality  Enchancement 

Organi zation 
Communication 


Proactive  Orientation 
Deci siveness 
Interpersonal  Search 
Information  Search 
Concept  Formation 
Conceptual  Flexibility 
Managing  Interaction 
Persuasiveness 
Achievement  Motivation 

Organizational  Ability 
Self-Presentation 


Commitment  to  School 
Mission 


Concern  for  Image 

Tactical  Adaptability 

Developmental 

Orientation 

Delegation 

Written  Communication 

Organi zational 
Sensi tivity 


Note:  From  Identification  of  the  Competencies  of  High-Performing 

Principals  in  Florida  by  J.  H.  Croghan,  D.  G.  Lake,  and  H.  M.  Schroder, 
1983,  unpublished  manuscript,  p.  36. 
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Parallel  Studies  of  Managers  and  Principals 

According  to  Yukl  (1982),  the  situational  nature  of  leadership 
means  that  findings  for  managers  in  business  organizations  will  not 
necessarily  apply  to  school  principals.  However,  there  are  many 
similarities  in  the  leadership  roles  of  managers  and  principals  and 
these  similarities  provide  one  basis  for  generalizing  results  from 
one  kind  of  leader  to  another.  In  addition,  there  have  been  some 
parallel  studies  of  managers  and  principals  in  which  the  same  methods 
and  variables  were  used  for  both  kinds  of  leaders.  These  studies 
provide  direct  evidence  about  the  relevance  of  managerial  research 
findings  for  school  principals.  For  example,  the  research  on  power 
appears  to  offer  useful  insights  into  the  ways  principals  acquire  or 
lose  expert  and  referent  power.  Gross  and  Herriot  (1965)  and 
I sherwood  (1973)  reported  that  the  power  research  in  schools  indicated 
that  influence  based  on  personal  power  was  associated  with  greater 
loyalty,  satisfaction,  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 
research  suggested  that  effective  principals  exercised  power  in  a 
tactful,  understanding,  non-manipulative  manner  and  provided  calm, 
professional  leadership.  These  findings  exactly  paralleled  those  for 
managers  (Yukl,  1982). 

Educational  administration  research  also  confirmed  the  proposition 
that  position  power  was  not  inconsequential  for  leadership  effectiveness. 
Like  managers,  a principal  can  accrue  obligations  and  support  by 
dispensing  rewards  and  assistance  to  subordinates--particularly  when 
these  benefits  exceed  the  amount  normally  received  by  teachers 
(Isherwood,  1973).  Although  the  reward  power  of  a principal  is 
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severely  constrained  by  professional  norms,  union  contracts,  board 
of  education  regulations,  and  funding  formulas,  research  indicated 
that  imaginative  principals  made  the  most  of  their  discretion  to 
reward  cooperative,  loyal  teachers.  For  example,  principals  may 
distribute  summer  school  positions,  make  performance  ratings  that 
qualify  a teacher  for  career  advancement,  or  recommend  a teacher  for 
promotion  to  assistant  principal  (Morris  et  al.,  1981). 

Several  observational  studies  of  principals  suggested  that  there 
are  many  similarities  in  the  activity  pattern  of  principals  and 
managers  (Martin  & Willower,  1981;  Morris  et  al.,  1981;  Peterson,  1981). 
The  administrative  work  performed  by  principals  consists  mostly  of 
brief,  fragmented,  and  varied  activities  involving  scheduled  and 
unscheduled  oral  interaction  with  subordinates.  This  pattern  was 
typical  of  that  found  for  managers  of  self-contained,  relatively 
autonomous  geographical  units  such  as  retail  stores,  banks,  and 
service  centers  (Yukl,  1982).  The  dangers  of  becoming  preoccupied 
with  superficial  activities  (Mintzberg,  1973)  applies  to  principals 
as  well  as  managers.  Blumberg  and  Greenfield  (1980)  found  that 
successful  principals  were  able  to  efficiently  satisfy  routine 
organizational  demands  and  allocated  more  time  and  effort  to 
activities  directly  related  to  improving  organizational  performance, 
such  as  curriculum  planning,  teacher  development,  and  monitering 
student  achievement. 

In  addition  to  a similar  activity  pattern,  research  on  the  major 
functions  of  principals  indicated  that  these  functions  were  also 
important  in  managerial  work.  Yukl  (1982)  reported  that  the  most 
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important  functions  performed  by  principals  appear  to  be  the  following: 
(a)  to  develop  goals,  policies,  and  directions;  (b)  to  organize  the 
school  and  design  programs  to  accomplish  the  goals;  (c)  to  moniter 
progress,  solve  problems,  and  maintain  order;  (d)  to  procure,  manage, 
and  allocate  resources;  (e)  to  create  a climate  for  personal  and 
professional  growth  and  development;  and  (f)  to  represent  the  school 
to  the  district  office  and  the  outside  community  (p.  50).  These 
functions  closely  parallel  some  of  the  attributes  of  a first-line 
manager  and  some  of  the  attributes  of  a middle  manager.  For  example, 
the  need  to  maintain  smooth,  orderly  operations  by  monitering 
subordinate  activities,  solving  problems,  and  handling  disturbances 
was  found  to  be  an  important  role  requirement  for  many  supervisory 
positions  in  business  organizations.  In  addition,  the  need  to  develop 
subordinates  professionally,  to  delegate  considerable  discretion  and 
responsibility,  and  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  new  programs 
were  found  to  be  common  role  requirements  for  many  middle  managers 
(Brookover,  Beady,  Flood,  Schweitzer,  & Wisenbaker,  1979). 

Like  a first-line  supervisor,  a school  principal  needs  considerable 
technical  and  conceptual  skill.  The  principal  does  not  need  to  have 
as  much  specialized  knowledge  as  individual  teachers,  but  he  or  she 
should  be  an  expert  in  pedagogical  practice,  curriculum  planning, 
analysis  of  learning  processes,  and  program  implementation  (Smythe, 
1980).  Gorton  and  McIntyre  (1978)  reported  that  the  complexity  and 
uncertainty  of  educational  processes  and  technology  may  require  that 
a principal  possess  the  technical  and  conceptual  skills  appropriate 
for  a middle  manager. 
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Synthesis  of  Review  of  Related  Literature  and  Research 

The  early  leadership  trait  studies  attempted  to  identify  physical 
characteristics,  personality  traits,  and  the  abilities  of  "natural 
leaders."  Although  hundreds  of  trait  studies  were  conducted, 
individual  traits  failed  to  correlate  in  a strong  and  consistent 
manner  with  measures  of  leadership  effectiveness.  In  addition  to 
methodological  deficiencies,  the  early  trait  studies  did  not  consider 
situational  factors  as  determinants  of  the  relevance  of  various  traits 
or  the  question  of  how  traits  interact  as  an  integrator  of  personality 
and  behavior.  Improved  research  methodology  in  the  1970s  resulted 
in  the  examination  of  trait  patterns  and  the  use  of  longitudinal 
research.  Although  it  was  found  that  the  situation  largely  determined 
the  kinds  of  specific  knowledge  and  abilities  necessary  for  effective 
leadership,  the  general  pattern  of  skills  and  traits  appeared  to  be 
similar  for  most  managers  in  large  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  useful  predictors  of  leadership  effectiveness  has 
been  managerial  motivation.  Miner  (1978a)  found  that  scores  on  his 
projective  measure  of  managerial  motivation  (The  Miner  Sentence 
Completion  Scale)  were  correlated  with  leader  success  in  21  samples 
of  leaders  in  large,  hierarchial  organizations.  The  most  relevant 
components  of  managerial  motivation  were  desire  for  power,  desire  to 
compete  with  peers,  and  a positive  attitude  toward  authority  figures. 

A number  of  studies  conducted  independently  of  role-motivation  theory 
yielded  results  which  appeared  to  be  generally  consistent  with  it. 
Research  on  the  interests  and  values  of  managers  provided  additional 
information  about  the  relationship  of  managerial  motivation  to 
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managerial  effectiveness.  It  was.  found  that  successful  managers 
were  more  likely  to  have  values  and  interests  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  their  jobs.  Such  individuals  tended  to  be  results- 
oriented  and  to  enjoy  oral,  persuasive  activities  requiring  initiative 
and  risk  taking.  McClelland  and  others  found  that  effective  managers 
in  large  organizations  have  a stronger  need  for  power  than  for 
affiliation.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  the  most  effective 
managers  have  a socialized  power  orientation,  and  are  more  apt  to 
exercise  power  to  meet  organizational  goals  than  for  personal  gain. 

Numerous  studies  in  the  business  sector  revealed  a positive 
relationship  between  high  scores  on  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion 
Scale  (MSCS)  and  subsequent  success  in  management.  In  addition, 
several  studies  revealed  that  training  in  role-motivation  could 
positively  influence  attitudes  toward  the  managerial  role  prescriptions 
of  Miner's  theory. 

In  a study  of  the  motivation  to  manage  of  219  school  administrators 
in  districts  of  varying  size,  Miner  (1968a)  found  that  MSCS  Total 
scores  in  the  large  district  were  comparable  to  those  found  in  most 
large  business  organizations,  although  no  significant  correlations 
with  MSCS  scores  and  organizational  reward  indexes  were  found  in  the 
small  or  medium  size  districts.  In  a study  of  male  and  female  business 
managers  and  educational  administrators.  Miner  (1974a)  found  that 
female  managers  in  both  areas  were  as  motivated  to  manage  as  their 
male  counterparts.  However,  research  with  male  and  female  business 
administration  students  indicated  that  the  male  students  had 
significantly  higher  levels  of  motivation  to  manage.  Research  with 
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graduate  college  of  education  students  revealed  that  those  with 
high  levels  of  motivation  to  manage  were  just  as  likely  to  select 
careers  in  teaching  as  in  administration.  In  addition,  women  students 
in  both  business  and  education  were  found  to  be  lacking  in  a desire 
for  power,  assertiveness,  and  competitiveness.  Further  research  with 
business  students  indicated  that  the  early  identification  of  managerial 
talent  was  feasible. 

A review  of  the  research  on  principal  effectiveness  revealed 
several  distinct  and  recurring  themes,  all  of  which  illustrated  the 
importance  of  the  principal  to  school  effectiveness.  Although 
research  methods  of  studying  principals  and  schools  have  varied 
considerably  over  the  years,  studies  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  can  be 
categorized  into  two  types:  ethnographic  studies  and  studies  of 

the  competencies  of  effective  principals.  The  ethnographic  studies 
revealed  that  the  principal  ship  is  a highly  personalized  role 
characterized  by  many  face-to-face  encounters  with  others  and  by 
a great  deal  of  ambiguity  and  latitude  for  decision  making.  Studies 
of  the  competencies  of  effective  principals  attempted  to  identify 
the  personal  characteristics  which  differentiated  high-performing 
and  average-performing  principals.  Both  basic  and  optimal  competencies 
were  described.  Several  optimal  competencies  appear  to  be  conceptually 
similar  to  the  various  components  of  role-motivation  theory,  especially 
the  competencies  of  proactive  orientation,  decisiveness,  and 
achievement  motivation.  Parallel  studies  of  managers  and  principals, 
using  similar  methods  and  variables,  provided  evidence  of  the 
similarities  in  the  activities  and  expected  functions  of  both  types 
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of  managers.  These  studies  provide  direct  evidence  about  the 
relevance  of  managerial  research  findings  for  school  principals. 

The  next  chapter  describes  the  procedures  used  to  conduct  the 
study  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion 
Scale  as  one  tool  for  differentiating  among  candidates  for 
administrative  positions  in  a large  urban  school  district. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 

The  procedures  used  to  conduct  the  study  are  described  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow.  These  consist  of  participant  selection, 
sampling  method  and  sample  size,  instrumentation  and  data  collection, 
and  data  analysis. 

Participant  Selection 

The  participants  in  this  study,  as  defined  in  the  section  entitled 
"Definition  of  Terms,"  consisted  of  a random  sample  of  (a)  15 
elementary  and  15  secondary  public  school  principals,  and  (b)  15 
elementary  and  15  secondary  master's  degree-level  classroom  teachers 
in  a large  urban  school  district.  The  third  group  of  participants 
consisted  of  a nonrandom  sample  of  15  elementary  and  15  secondary 
former  educational  administrators  who  were  serving  either  as  classroom 
teachers  or  in  other  professional  support  capacities  in  the  school 
district  during  the  school  year  1983-84. 

In  1983-84,  there  were  144  elementary  and  secondary  public  school 
principals  in  the  large  urban  school  district  studied.  Of  this  number, 
88  met  the  criterion  of  persistent  principal  (five  or  more  consecutive 
years  in  the  principal  ship) . Using  a table  of  random  numbers,  15 
elementary  and  15  secondary  principals  were  selected  as  participants 
in  the  study. 

The  classroom  teacher  participants  were  selected  by  first  randomly 

selecting  15  elementary  and  15  secondary  schools  from  among  the  91 
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elementary  and  53  secondary  schools,  in  the  school  district.  The 
Instructional  Certification  Report  was  then  used  to  identify  teachers 
in  each  of  the  selected  schools  who  met  the  criteria  of  experienced 
classroom  teacher.  The  Instructional  Certification  Report  consists 
of  a numerical  listing  of  schools  in  the  district  and  contains 
information  as  to  the  names  of  professional  personnel  assigned  to 
each  school,  as  well  as  their  areas  of  certification,  degree-level, 
teaching  assignments,  and  years  experience  in  the  school  district, 
ror  each  of  the  30  schools  selected,  a list  of  the  names  of  classroom 
teachers  who  met  the  criteria  of  experienced  classroom  teacher  was 
made.  From  this  list  of  361  teachers,  one  teacher  in  each  of  the 
schools  was  randomly  selected  as  a participant  in  the  study. 

There  was  no  list  of  former  educational  administrators  available 
in  the  personnel  division  of  the  school  district  studied.  The  names 
of  persons  who  met  the  criterion  of  former  educational  administrator 
were  identified  by  the  researcher  contacting  the  director  of 
certificated  personnel,  the  four  area  assistant  superintendents, 
and  elementary  and  secondary  administrative  personnel  who  were 
identified  as  having  former  educational  administrators  employed  in 
their  schools.  Thirty- two  former  administrators  were  identified  in 
this  manner,  30  of  whom  participated  in  the  study.  Of  this  number, 

9 were  former  principals,  13  were  former  supervisors,  3 were  former 
vice-principals,  and  5 were  former  assistant  principals. 

Sampling  Method  and  Sample  Size 

To  minimize  sampling  error,  a random  sample  of  individuals  was 
drawn  from  each  of  the  following  strata:  (a)  elementary  persistent 
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principals,  (b)  secondary  persistent  principals,  (c)  elementary 
classroom  teachers,  and  (d)  secondary  classroom  teachers.  A nonrandom 
sample  of  former  educational  administrators  was  included  in  the  study 
because  this  category  had  considerably  fewer  members  than  either  the 
persistent  principal  or  classroom  teacher  category.  It  was  found 
that  a number  of  former  educational  admi ni strators  had  left  the  school 
system  or  had  retired,  and  therefore  did  not  meet  the  criterion  as 
established.  The  rationale  for  the  sample  size  of  15  is  explained  in 
the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

01 e j ni k (1983)  reported  that  fewer  subjects  are  needed  in 
research  studies  when  investigators  have  more  information  about  the 
subjects  than  scores  on  the  dependent  variable.  He  further  noted 
that  hypothesis  tests  for  a comparison  of  group  means  using  independent 
sample  t_-tests  or  analysis  of  variance  procedures  require  a relatively 
large  sample  unless  the  effect  size  is  large.  However,  "if  additional 
information  such  as  a pretest  is  available  to  either  match  subjects 
or  to  use  a covariate,  sample  size  requirements  can  be  reduced 
considerably"  (p.  14).  Olejnik's  primary  reference  source  for  his 
analysis  of  appropriate  sample  size  was  Statistical  Power  Analysis 
for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (Cohen,  1977).  According  to  Olejnik, 
four  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  determining  the 
necessary  sample  for  a hypothesis  testing  quantitative  research  study: 
(a)  criterion  for  statistical  significance,  (b)  statistical  analysis 
strategy,  (c)  level  of  statistical  power,  and  (d)  the  size  of  the 
effect  judged  to  be  meaningful  (p.  3).  In  a table  designed  to  show 
the  minimal  sample  sizes  for  hypothesis  tests  at  the  .05  level  of 
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significance  with  a power  of  .7  for  detecting  a medium  effect  size, 
Olejnik  recommended  no  fewer  than  11  in  each  cell  and  no  less  than 
a total  sample  size  of  132  for  a two-way  ANOVA  (3x4  factorial  main 
effect  design,  where  there  are  three  levels  of  the  independent 
variable).  In  a six-cell  (2  x 3)  factorial  design  such  as  the  one 
employed  in  this  study,  a minimum  sample  size  of  90  (15  per  cell)  was 
recommended  for  a two-way  ANOVA. 

Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 

In  addition  to  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  to  which  the 
participants  responded,  the  classroom  teacher  participants  were  asked 
to  respond  to  the  following  two  questions. 

1.  Have  you  ever  taken  a college-level  course  which  could  be 
classified  as  one  in  educational  administration? 

Yes  No 

2.  If  your  answer  to  item  1 is  "yes,"  did  you  take  this  course 

as  an  elective  requirement?  (please  check) 

Each  classroom  teacher  participant  who  responded  positively  to 
item  one  was  telephoned  by  the  researcher  to  verify  if,  in  fact,  the 
course  could  be  classified  as  one  in  educational  administration.  The 
MSCS  of  only  those  classroom  teachers  who  had  never  elected  to  take 
a college-level  course  which  could  be  classified  as  one  in  educational 
administration  was  scored  and  used  in  the  study. 

The  MSCS  was  sent  via  U.S.  mail  to  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
former  administrators  selected  for  the  study.  A stamped  envelope 
addressed  to  the  researcher  was  enclosed  to  ensure  convenience  of 
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return  of  the  MSCS.  A brief  cover  letter  from  the  researcher  was 
also  included,  which  assured  the  confidentiality  of  the  respondents. 

The  MSCS  sent  to  the  principals  selected  for  the  study  included  a 
note  from  the  appropriate  area  assistant  superintendent  suggesting 
that  the  MSCS  be  returned  to  the  researcher  as  soon  as  possible. 

Prior  to  mailing,  the  MSCS  instruments  were  coded  with  a number 
to  identify  the  participant.  The  purpose  of  the  code  number  was 
explained  in  the  cover  letter.  A checklist  was  kept  by  the  researcher 
as  the  instruments  were  returned  to  facilitate  follow  up.  Participants 
who  had  not  returned  the  MSCS  within  10  days  of  mailing  were  telephoned 
by  the  researcher  to  verify  that  the  MSCS  had  been  received  and  to 
encourage  the  return  of  the  instrument. 

The  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS) 

The  MSCS  (Multiple  Choice  Version,  Form  H)  was  the  primary 
instrument  used  to  collect  data  on  managerial  motivation.  However, 
the  original  MSCS  was  not  in  multiple  choice  format;  completion  of 
each  sentence  was  accomplished  by  writing  out  the  response.  The 
multiple  choice  MSCS  uses  the  same  stems  in  the  same  order  as  in 
the  original  scale;  however,  completion  of  each  sentence  is  accomplished 
by  selecting  one  of  six  multiple  choice  alternatives.  In  a study 
designed  to  evaluate  the  psychometric  properties  and  reliability  of 
the  original,  free-response  version  of  the  MSCS,  Brief,  Aldag,  and 
Chacko  (1977)  raised  questions  regarding  the  reliability  of  the 
procedures  used  for  scoring  the  MSCS,  as  well  as  questions  concerning 
its  psychometric  soundness.  The  authors  recommended  the  replacement 
of  the  original  version  of  the  MSCS  with  a forced  choice  version  and 
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for  additional  research  on  the  predictive  validities  of  the  MSCS  and 
other  psychometric  instruments.  Studies  using  the  multiple  choice 
MSCS  indicated  that  statistically  significant  predictions  of  managerial 
success  may  be  made  with  the  multiple  choice  version  (Lardent,  1977). 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  "the  multiple  choice  format  appears  to 
introduce  some  positive  score  inflation"  (Miner,  1978b,  p.  293).  A 
detailed  description  of  the  MSCS  follows. 

The  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  was  described  by  Miner  (1965a, 
1977b)  as  a projective  or  indirect  measure  which  contains  40  items, 
only  35  of  which  are  scored.  A majority  of  the  items  refer  to 
situations  that  are  either  outside  the  work  environment  entirely  or 
not  specifically  related  to  the  managerial  job,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  test  is  intended  to  elicit  information  on  motives  character- 
istically manifested  at  work  and  in  the  managerial  role.  Miner  (1977b) 
stated 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  subjects  do  not  have 
any  idea  what  the  MSCS  measures.  Consequently, 
they  are  in  no  position  to  select  their  responses 
in  such  a way  as  to  present  a consciously 
predetermined  picture  of  their  motivation  with 
regard  to  managerial  work.  (p.  7) 

Each  individual  response  is  scored  as  positive,  neutral,  or 
negative  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  presented  in  the  Scori ng 
Guide  for  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (Miner,  1977a).  The 
subscales  of  the  test  are  designed  to  measure  the  component  variables 
of  a role-motivation  theory  of  managerial  effectiveness  (Miner,  1969). 
The  first  of  these,  the  Authority  Figures  index,  contains  five  stems, 
as  do  each  of  the  other  six  subscales.  All  five  stems  refer  to 
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individuals  or  groups  who  represent  authority  to  society.  Positive 
responses  indicate  a desire  to  meet  role  requirements  in  relationships 
with  superiors. 

The  next  two  subscales  deal  with  competitive  motivation.  The 
Competitive  Games  index  contains  only  stems  describing  various  games 
and  sports.  The  stems  of  the  Competitive  Situations  subscale  are 
more  diverse  in  content,  but  tend  to  focus  generally  on  occupational 
or  work-related  activities.  In  both  cases  positive  responses  reflect 
a desire  to  engage  in  competition  with  peers. 

The  Assertive  Role  items  refer  to  activities  which  have  often 
been  viewed  as  predominantly  masculine.  Subjects  who  respond  in  a 
positive  manner  reflect  a desire  to  behave  in  an  assertive  manner, 
thus  meeting  the  expectations  for  managerial  work. 

The  stems  of  the  Imposing  Wishes  subscale  all  refer  to  directing 
or  controlling  the  behavior  of  others.  Items  in  this  subscale  are 
designed  to  determine  the  degree  of  willingness,  or  desire,  to  tell 
others  what  to  do  and  to  utilize  sanctions  in  influencing  others. 
Positive  completions  indicate  a capacity  to  fulfill  role  requirements 
in  relationships  with  subordinates. 

The  Standing  Out  From  The  Group  index  is  composed  of  items 
describing  instances  where  an  individual  is  placed  in  a unique  and 
highly  visible  position  relative  to  a homogeneous  group.  Positive 
reactions  reflect  a desire  to  assume  a somewhat  deviant  position  as 
compared  with  subordinates  and  to  fill  a position  that  may  attract 
considerable  attention.  Such  motives  are  considered  to  be  role- 
congruent  for  the  managerial  job. 
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The  last  subscale.  Routine  Administrative  Functions,  is 
composed  of  stems  referring  to  different  activities  often  associated 
with  managerial  work.  Responses  to  these  items  provide  information 
regarding  motivation  in  the  area  of  day-to-day  administrative  duties. 
Positive  responses  indicate  a desire  to  meet  managerial  role 
requi rements . 

Subscale  scores  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  total  number  of 
negatively  scored  responses  within  each  set  of  five  items  from  the 
number  that  are  scored  positively.  In  all  seven  cases,  the  score 
may  vary  from  +5  to  -5.  When  all  seven  of  the  subscale  scores  are 
combined  into  a single  index,  the  Total  score  is  obtained.  This 
may  vary  from  +35  to  -35,  and  reflects  the  overall  positive  or 
negative  trend  of  the  responses  to  the  35  scoreable  items.  The  Total 
score  provides  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  is 
motivated  to  fulfill  the  role  requirements  specified  in  the  theory 
of  role-motivation. 

Construct  validity  of  the  MSCS.  The  MSCS  has  consistently 
yielded  evidence  of  construct  validity  of  both  a concurrent  and 
predictive  nature  using  various  indexes  of  managerial  success  (Miner, 
1965a,  1977b,  1978a).  Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
more  successful  managers  by  any  criterion  have  tended  to  obtain 
higher  scores,  and  managerial  groups  have  scored  higher  than  those 
of  a nonmanagerial  nature.  In  addition,  business  students  aspiring 
to  managerial  careers,  in  contrast  with  those  having  other  types  of 
career  goals,  have  had  higher  scores,  thus  yielding  evidence  of  the 
MSCS's  validity  against  a career  planning  criterion  (Miner  & Crane,  1981; 
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Miner  & Smith,  1969).  Validity  coefficients  have  ranged  as  high  as 
.69  and  significant  findings  have  been  obtained  with  over  25  different 
samples  (Miner  & Smith,  1982). 

Additional  evidence  of  the  MSCS's  construct  validity  was  derived 
from  its  relationship  with  appropriate  scales  of  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank  (correlations  ranging  up  to  .51);  with  the  self- 
confidence,  personal  adjustment,  and  dominance  scales  from  the  Gough 
Adjective  Checklist;  and  with  a measure  of  supervisory  interest  derived 
from  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  (Miner,  1977b,  pp.  12-15,  92).  In 
comparing  the  MSCS  with  the  Self-Description  Inventory  (SDI)  (Ghiselli, 
1971),  the  MSCS  was  found  to  possess  both  convergent  and  discriminant 
validity  with  the  managerial  talent  scales  of  the  SDI  (Miner,  1977b, 
p.  62).  In  one  instance  where  the  MSCS  and  the  SDI  were  validated 
in  the  same  sample  against  the  same  criteria,  24%  of  the  criterion 
relationships  for  the  MSCS  were  significant  at  .05  or  better  (Miner, 
1977b,  pp.  75-77). 

There  have  been  at  least  21  validity  studies  of  the  MSCS  that 
have  been  carried  out  with  different  samples,  five  of  which  were 
predictive  in  design.  All  21  yielded  significant  Total  score  results. 
The  findings  presented  by  Miner  in  "Twenty  Years  of  Research  on  Role- 
Motivation  Theory  of  Managerial  Effectiveness"  (1978a)  related  to 
the  construct  validity  of  the  MSCS  and  consistently  supported  the 
interpretation  that  it  is  a measure  of  motivation  to  manage  and  is 
not  a measure  of  other  types  of  motivation.  Where  comparisons  have 
been  made  between  managers  or  those  desiring  to  become  managers,  or 
those  picked  as  having  managerial  potential  based  on  their  observed 
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performance  in  a bureaucratic  setting,  significant  differences  in  the 
expected  direction  have  typically  been  obtained. 

Reliability  of  the  MSCS.  The  MSCS  has  also  consistently  yielded 
reliable  data.  In  tests  designed  to  measure  the  reliability  of  the 
MSCS,  20  MSCS  records  were  rescored  at  four-month  intervals.  The 
average  change  in  either  direction  in  the  Total  score  was  only  1.6 
per  record.  Repeat  testi'ngs  at  two-to-three  month  intervals  produced 
correlations  of  .83  for  the  Total  score  (Miner,  1965a). 

In  addition,  a comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  a trained 
graduate  student  and  those  of  Miner  (1977b)  yielded  a correlation  of 
.91  for  the  Total  score.  The  subscale  correlations  ranged  from  .79 
to  .96  with  a median  of  .86.  Miner  (1978b)  stated  that  "reliabilities 
in  the  .90s  have  been  obtained  repeatedly  with  experienced  scorers" 

(p.  287),  as  compared  with  scorer  reliabilities  in  the  range  of  .80 
to  .90  with  McClelland's  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (Heckhausen,  1967). 

In  comparing  the  reliability  of  the  MSCS  with  both  the  Personal 
Values  Questionnaire  (PVQ)  (England,  1976)  and  the  Self-Description 
Inventory  (SDI)  (Ghiselli,  1971),  Miner  (1982)  reported  test-retest 
reliabilities  of  .83  and  .80  for  the  PVQ  and  a reliability  coefficient 
of  .73  for  the  supervisory  ability  measure  of  the  SDI.  In  contrast, 
in  four  separate  samples  where  the  MSCS  was  used  with  the  same 
experienced  scorer,  six  of  the  Total  score  repeat  reliabilities 
exceeded  .80,  with  the  highest  value  .84  and  the  median  .81  (Miner, 
1965a,  p.  138). 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  Miner  (1978b)  concluded  that  the 
MSCS,  when  coupled  with  an  experienced  scorer,  was  just  as  reliable 
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as  the  PVQ  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  SOI.  In  addition, 
correlations  among  the  subscales  of  the  MSCS  were  well  below  the 
comparable  values  for  the  SDI  (Miner,  1977b,  p.  125). 

Data  Analysis 

As  noted,  the  study  was  of  a two-factor  design  with  personnel 
category  (persistent  principal,  classroom  teacher,  and  former 
administrator)  and  school  level  (elementary,  secondary)  as  the  two 
independent  variables.  Due  to  the  two-factor  design,  a two-way 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  compare  the  mean  Total  scores 
of  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrator 
participants  in  the  study  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
The  £ statistic  was  computed  for  personnel  category  (principal, 
classroom  teacher,  and  former  administrator),  level  (elementary, 
secondary), and  the  interaction  effect  (the  combined  effect  of  personnel 
category  and  school  level).  These  statistics  were  compared  to  the 
critical  value  of  £ to  determine  significance  at  the  .05  level.  The 
ANOVA  procedure  also  yielded  the  mean  MSCS  subscale  scores,  as  well 
as  the  standard  deviation,  for  the  three  positions  of  personnel 
category  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

A two-way  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  was  used 
to  analyze  the  means  of  the  seven  subscales  of  the  MSCS  for  personnel 
category,  level,  and  the  interaction  effect.  The  £ statistic  was 
again  computed  for  personnel  category,  level,  and  the  interaction 
effect.  These  statistics  were  compared  to  the  critical  value  of  F 
to  determine  significance  at  the  .05  level.  For  each  of  the  seven 
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MSCS  subscales  that  was  found  in  the  MANOVA  to  significantly 
differentiate  among  personnel  category,  level,  or  the  interaction 
effect,  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Comparison  Test  was  used  to  determine 
the  source  of  difference.  In  addition  to  these  analyses,  the  mean 
MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  of  219  school  administrators  in  school 
districts  of  varying  size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a)  were  compared 
to  the  mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  principals  in  the  study  using  a two-tailed  t-test  to 
determine  if  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups.  The  statistical  procedures  of  ANOVA  and  MANOVA  are  described 
as  follows. 

Two-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA) 

A two-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  is  a statistical  procedure 
used  when  two  independent  variables  or  factors  are  considered 
simultaneously  in  a research  study.  Such  an  arrangement  is  referred 
to  as  a factorial  design.  Hinkle,  Wiersma,  and  Jurs  (1979)  stated 
that  there  are  several  advantages  to  using  a factorial  design: 

(a)  efficiency--investigating  the  effects  of  two  independent  variables 
simultaneously,  (b)  control --taking  into  consideration  the  variation 
due  to  the  second  independent  variable  and  thus  enhancing  statistical 
precision,  and  (c)  interaction--studying  the  interaction  of  the  two 
independent  variables  (p.  326). 

The  test  statistic  in  two-way  ANOVA  is  the  _F-ratio.  When 
statistically  significant  ^-ratios  are  found  for  either  of  the 
independent  variables,  a multiple  comparison  procedure  is  used  to 
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determine  which  pairs  or  combinations,  of  means  are  equal.  The  choice 
of  multiple  comparison  procedures  depends  in  part  on  whether  the 
sample  sizes  are  equal  or  unequal. 

Two-Way  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  (MANOVA) 

In  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA),  the  concepts  of 
ANOVA  are  extended  to  include  two  or  more  dependent  variables  in  a 
single  analysis.  In  MANOVA,  the  scores  of  groups  determined  by  the 
levels  of  the  independent  variable(s)  are  analyzed  for  differences. 

The  test  statistic  in  two-way  MANOVA  is  the  F-ratio.  When 
statistically  significant  F-ratios  are  found  for  any  of  the  dependent 
variables,  a multiple  comparison  procedure  is  used  to  locate  the 
source  of  significance.  The  advantages  of  efficiency,  control,  and 
interaction  are  also  characteristic  of  MANOVA. 

Summary 

Participants  in  the  study  consisted  of  a random  sample  of  15 
elementary  and  15  secondary  principals,  15  elementary  and  15  secondary 
master's  degree-level  classroom  teachers,  and  a nonrandom  sample  of 
15  elementary  and  15  secondary  former  educational  administrators. 

The  sample  size  of  15  was  based  on  the  statistical  analysis  strategies 
chosen  for  the  study  (ANOVA  and  MANOVA),  the  level  of  statistical 
power  (.05),  and  a medium  effect  size  (.7).  The  instrument  used  to 
collect  data  on  the  managerial  motivation  of  the  participants  was  the 
Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (Multiple  Choice  Version,  Form  H),  an 
indirect  or  projective  measure  which  contains  40  items,  only  35  of 
which  are  scored.  Eight  scores  were  obtained  from  each  MSCS 
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instrument:  seven  subscale  scores  and  a Total  score  (the  combination 

of  all  subscale  scores).  The  construct  validity  and  reliability  of 
the  MSCS  were  discussed. 

Two-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  and  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance  (MANOVA)  procedures  were  used  to  analyze  the  data,  based 
on  the  two-factor  design  of  the  study.  These  procedures  were  chosen 
because  of  the  efficiency  in  simultaneously  investigating  the  effects 
of  two  independent  variables  (in  ANOVA)  and  two  or  more  dependent 
variables  (in  MANOVA),  the  enhanced  statistical  precision,  and  the 
benefit  of  investigating  the  interaction  effect  of  the  independent 
variables.  The  analysis  of  the  mean  MSCS  scores  of  principals  and 
school  administrators  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a)  was  made  using 
a t-test  to  compare  the  means  of  the  two  groups.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  are  reported  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Results." 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

Introduction 

As  noted,  there  has  been  a paucity  of  research  on  role-motivation 
theory  in  the  educational  sector  as  well  as  a renewed  interest  in  the 
study  of  effective  principals  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Interest  in 
improving  the  selection  procedures  for  principals  and  other  educational 
admi nistrators  in  a large  urban  school  district  has  been  expressed. 

The  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS),  an  outgrowth  of  Miner's 
role-motivation  theory  (1965a,  1978a),  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
both  construct  and  predictive  validity  when  tested  against  one  or 
more  criteria  of  either  managerial  success  or  managerial  career 
choice  (Miner,  1978a).  The  MSCS  has  also  yielded  consistently  reliable 
data  in  a number  of  comparative  studies  with  similar  measures  (Miner, 
1965a,  1977b,  1982).  The  study  reported  herein  was  undertaken  to 
determine  the  efficacy  of  the  MSCS  as  one  tool  for  differentiating 
among  candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a large  urban  school 
district.  Specifically,  answers  to  the  following  interrelated 
questions  were  sought. 

1.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
between  persistent  public  school  principals  in  a large  urban  district 
and  (a)  experienced,  master's  degree-level  classroom  teachers  who 
have  expressed  no  overt  interest  in  being  school  administrators,  and 
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(b)  former  educational  administrators,  who  are  serving  either  as 
classroom  teachers  or  in  other  professional  support  capacities  in 
the  public  school  system? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
between  former  educational  administrators  who  are  serving  either  as 
classroom  teachers  or  in  other  professional  support  capacities  in 
the  public  school  system  and  experienced,  master's  degree-level 
classroom  teachers  who  have  expressed  no  overt  interest  in  being 
school  administrators? 

3.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
among  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators 
in  the  study  who  are  categorized  as  either  elementary  or  secondary? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores 
between  persistent  principals  and  those  of  school  administrators 
in  districts  of  varying  size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a)? 

To  answer  these  questions,  two-way  analysis  of  variance 
procedures  (ANOVA  and  MANOVA)  were  used  to  determine  if  there  were 
significant  differences  in  Total  and  subscale  scores  among  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  former  administrators  in  the  study 
categorized  as  either  elementary  or  secondary  school  level.  These 
procedures  also  determined  if  there  was  a significant  interaction 
effect,  defined  as  the  combined  effect  of  personnel  category  and 
school  level.  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Comparison  Test  was  utilized 
to  determine  on  which  MSCS  subscales  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
former  administrators  differed.  In  addition,  a t-test  was  used  to 
compare  the  mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  of  the  principals 
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with  those  of  school  administrators  in  school  districts  of  varying 
size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a). 

Resul ts 

The  results  of  these  analyses  indicated  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  in  MSCS  Total  score  among 
the  principals,  teachers,  and  former  administrators;  however,  the 
£.  statistic  for  Total  score  had  a £ value  of  .12.  No  significant 
interaction  effect  was  found  in  either  Total  or  subscale  scores 
among  the  principals,  teachers,  and  former  administrators  categorized 
as  either  elementary  or  secondary  level.  However,  significant 
differences  in  the  subscales  of  Competitive  Games  (£<.09),  Imposing 
Wishes  (£<\02),  and  Routine  Administrative  Functions  (£<C.01)  were 
found  which  differentiated  the  teachers  from  both  the  principals  and 
former  administrators.  When  the  comparison  of  principals  and  school 
administrators  in  districts  of  varying  size  was  made,  significant 
differences  (g^.OB)  in  Total  score  and  in  the  subscales  of  Authority 
Figures,  Competitive  Situations,  Standing  Out  From  The  Group,  and 
Routine  Administrative  Functions  were  found.  These  results  are 
specifically  discussed  in  relation  to  the  questions  listed  in  the 
statement  of  the  problem. 

Question  One 

Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  between 
persistent  public  school  principals  in  a large  urban  district  and 
(a)  experienced  master's  degree-level  classroom  teachers  who  have 
expressed  no  overt  interest  in  being  school  administrators,  and 
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(b)  former  educational  administrators,  who  are  serving  either  as 
classroom  teachers  or  in  other  professional  support  capacities  in 
the  public  school  system? 

Differences  in  Total  score 

The  mean  MSCS  Total  scores  (possible  range:  -35  to  +35)  are 

shown  in  Table  3.  Although  no  significant  differences  at  the  .05 
level  were  found  in  Total  score  among  the  principals,  teachers,  or 
former  administrators  in  the  study,  the  mean  Total  score  of  the 
teachers  (2.93)  was  lower  than  the  mean  Total  score  of  the  principals 
(5.73)  and  former  administrators  (4.53).  As  noted,  the  F statistic 
for  Total  score  had  a Rvalue  of  .12. 

Differences  in  subscale  scores 

The  mean  MSCS  subscale  scores  (possible  range:  -5  to  +5)  are 

also  shown  in  Table  3.  Each  of  these  subscales  is  discussed  separately 
in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Authority  Figures.  The  Authority  Figures  mean  subscales  scores 
were  not  significantly  different  for  principals,  teachers,  and  former 
administrators.  Although  the  teachers  scored  lower  (.47)  than  either 
the  principals  or  former  administrators  on  this  subscale,  the  mean 
subscale  score  for  the  principals  and  former  admini strators  was  the 
same  (.93). 

Competitive  Games.  On  the  Competitive  Games  subscale,  the  teachers 
scored  significantly  lower  (.17,  £<".09)  than  either  the  principals 
(1.27)  or  former  administrators  (.77).  The  principals  scored  higher 
than  the  former  administrators  on  Competitive  Games,  but  this  difference 
was  not  statistically  significant. 
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Table  3 


A COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  MSCS  TOTAL  AND  SUBSCALE  SCORES  FOR 
PRINCIPALS,  TEACHERS,  AND  FORMER  ADMINISTRATORS 


MSCS  Measure 

Principals 

Teachers 

Former 

Admi ni stra tors 

F 

P 

Total  Score 

5.73 

2.93 

4.53 

2.17 

.12 

Author! ty 
Figures 

.93 

.47 

.93 

.93 

.40 

Competitive 

Games 

1 .27 

.17** 

.77 

2.28 

.09 

Competitive 
Si  tuati  ons 

1 .17 

.40 

.63 

1 .31 

.28 

Assertive 

Role 

-.26 

-.87 

-.83 

1 .29 

.28 

Imposing 

Wishes 

.00 

-.67* 

.23 

4.41 

.02 

Standing  Out 
From  The  Group 

1.50 

1 .30 

1 .63 

.44 

.65 

Routine 

Administrative 

Functions 

1 .13 

2.07* 

1 .17 

4.87 

.01 

Note : n = 30  for  each  category. 

*£<.05  **£<.10 
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Competitive  Situations.  The  Competitive  Situations  mean  subscale 
scores  were  not  significantly  different  for  the  principals,  teachers, 
and  former  administrators.  On  this  subscale,  the  principals  scored 
higher  (1.19)  than  the  former  administrators  (.63)  or  the  teachers 
(.40). 

Assertive  Role.  The  mean  scores  of  the  principals,  teachers, 
and  former  administrators  on  the  Assertive  Role  subscale  were  all 
negative.  Although  the  principals  scored  higher  (-.26)  than  either 
the  teachers  or  former  administrators  on  this  subscale,  this  difference 
was  not  significant.  The  score  obtained  by  the  former  administrators 
(-.83)  was  very  close  to  that  of  the  teachers  (-.87). 

Imposing  Wishes.  The  teachers  scored  significantly  lower 
(-.67,  £<.02)  than  either  the  principals  (.00)  or  former  administrators 
(.23)  on  Imposing  Wishes.  The  former  administrators  scored  higher 
than  the  principals  on  this  subscale,  but  this  difference  was  not 
statistically  significant. 

Standing  Out  From  The  Group.  The  Standing  Out  From  The  Group 
mean  subscale  scores  were  not  significantly  different  for  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  former  administrators.  On  this  subscale, 
the  former  administrators  scored  higher  (1.63)  than  the  principals 
(1.50)  or  teachers  (1.30),  but  this  difference  was  not  statistically 
significant.  Of  all  the  subscales.  Standing  Out  From  The  Group 
showed  the  least  difference  among  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
former  administrators. 

Routine  Administrative  Functions.  The  Routine  Administrative 
Functions  subscale  score  of  the  teachers  (2.07,  £<.01)  was 
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significantly  higher  than  for  the  principals  (1.13)  or  former 
administrators  (1.17).  Although  the  former  administrators  scored 
slightly  higher  than  the  principals  on  this  subscale,  this  difference 
was  not  statistically  significant. 

Question  Two 

Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  between 
former  educational  administrators  who  are  serving  either  as  classroom 
teachers  or  in  other  professional  support  capacities  in  the  public 
school  system  and  experienced,  master's  degree-level  classroom 
teachers  who  have  expressed  no  overt  interest  in  being  school 
administrators? 

Differences  in  Total  score 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  same  MSCS  measures  which  differentiated 
the  principals  and  classroom  teachers  also  differentiated  the  former 
administrators  and  classroom  teachers.  Specifically,  the  former 
administrators'  Total  score  (4.53)  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
classroom  teachers  (2.93),  but  this  difference  was  not  statistically 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Differences  in  subscale  scores 

The  former  administrators  scored  significantly  higher  than  the 
teachers  on  the  MSCS  subscales  of  Competitive  Games  (.77  vs.  .17, 

£<.09)  and  Imposing  Wishes  (.23  vs.  -.67,  £<.02),  but  scored 
significantly  lower  than  the  classroom  teachers  on  Routine  Administrative 
Functions  (1.17  vs.  2.07,  £<.01 ).  The  former  administrators  scored 
higher  than  the  teachers  on  Authority  Figures  (.93  vs.  .47), 
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Competitive  Situations  (.63  vs.  .40),  Assertive  Role  (-.83  vs.  -.87), 
and  Standing  Out  From  The  Group  (1.63  vs.  1.36),  although  the 
differences  were  not  statistically  significant. 

Question  Three 

Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  among 
the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators  in  the 
study  who  are  categorized  as  either  elementary  or  secondary? 

Differences  in  Total  score 

The  mean  MSCS  Total  scores  of  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
former  administrators  categorized  as  either  elementary  or  secondary 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  No  significant  differences  at  the  .05  or  .10 
level  were  found  on  Total  score  when  the  scores  were  analyzed  by 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  The  mean  MSCS  Total  score  (possible 
range:  -35  to  +35)  of  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and 

former  administrators  ranged  from  a low  of  2.53  for  secondary  classroom 
teachers  to  a high  of  6.00  for  secondary  principals.  The  mean  MSCS 
Total  scores  for  all  groups  were  positive.  Individual  Total  scores 
ranged  from  -10  to  +16. 

Differences  in  subscale  scores 

The  mean  MSCS  subscale  scores  (possible  range:  -5  to  +5)  of 

the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators 
categorized  as  either  elementary  or  secondary  are  also  shown  in 
Table  4.  No  significant  differences  at  the  .05  or  .10  level  were 
found  on  any  of  the  MSCS  subscales  when  the  scores  were  analyzed  by 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  The  major  descriptive  findings  of 
this  data  analysis  are  as  follows. 


MEAN  MSCS  TOTAL  AND  SUBSCALE  SCORES  OF  PRINCIPALS,  TEACHERS,  AND  FORMER 
ADMINISTRATORS  CATEGORIZED  AS  ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  LEVEL 
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were  found  at  £<.05  or  £<.10. 
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Authority  Figures.  The  Authority  Figures  mean  subscale  scores 
ranged  from  a low  of  .13  for  secondary  classroom  teachers  to  a high 
of  1.53  for  secondary  former  administrators.  The  mean  scores  for 
all  groups  were  positive.  Individual  scores  on  the  Authority  Figures 
subscale  ranged  from  -3  to  +4. 

Competitive  Games.  The  Competitive  Games  mean  subscale  scores 
ranged  from  a low  of  .13  for  elementary  classroom  teachers  to  a high 
of  1.47  for  secondary  principals.  The  mean  scores  for  all  groups 
were  positive.  Individual  scores  on  the  Competitive  Games  subscale 
ranged  from  -4  to  +5. 

Competitive  Situations.  The  Competitive  Situations  mean 
subscale  scores  ranged  from  a low  of  .33  for  elementary  classroom 
teachers  to  a high  of  1.27  for  secondary  principals.  The  mean 
scores  for  all  groups  were  positive.  Individual  scores  on  the 
Competitive  Situations  subscale  ranged  from  -4  to  +5. 

Assertive  Role.  The  Assertive  Role  mean  subscale  scores  ranged 
from  a low  of  -1.60  for  the  elementary  former  administrators  to  a 
high  of  -.06  for  the  secondary  former  administrators.  The  mean 
scores  for  all  groups  were  negative.  Individual  scores  on  the 
Assertive  Role  subscale  ranged  from  -5  to  +3. 

Imposing  Wishes.  The  Imposing  Wishes  mean  subscale  scores 
ranged  from  a low  of  -.93  for  the  elementary  classroom  teachers  to 
a high  of  .26  for  the  elementary  former  administrators.  The  mean 
scores  for  the  classroom  teachers  were  negative;  for  the  former 
administrators,  positive;  and  for  the  principals,  positive  for  those 
classified  as  secondary  and  negative  for  those  classified  as 
elementary.  Individual  scores  on  the  Imposing  Wishes  subscale 
ranged  from  -4  to  +2. 
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Standing  Out  From  The  Group.  The  Standing  Out  From  The  Group 
mean  subscale  scores  ranged  from  a low  of  .87  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teachers  to  a high  of  1.93  for  the  elementary  former 
administrators.  The  mean  scores  for  all  groups  were  positive. 
Individual  scores  on  the  Standing  Out  From  The  Group  subscale 
ranged  from  -2  to  +4. 

Routine  Administrative  Functions.  The  Routine  Administrative 
Functions  subscale  scores  ranged  from  a low  of  .87  for  the  secondary 
principals  to  a high  of  2.33  for  the  elementary  classroom  teachers. 

The  mean  scores  for  all  groups  were  positive.  Individual  scores 
on  the  Routine  Administrative  Functions  subscale  ranged  from  -2  to 
+4. 

Question  Four 

Are  there  differences  in  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  between 
persistent  public  school  principals  and  those  of  school  administrators 
in  districts  of  varying  size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a)? 

Differences  in  Total  score 

A t-test  was  used  to  compare  the  mean  Total  scores  of  persistent 
principals  with  those  of  school  administrators  in  districts  of  varying 
size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a).  The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
shown  in  Table  5.  These  results  indicate  that  persistent  principals 
scored  significantly  higher  than  Miner's  school  administrators  on 
Total  score  (5.73  vs.  1.51,  £<.05). 

Difference  in  subscale  scores.  The  results  of  the  t-test  used 
to  compare  the  subscale  scores  of  the  persistent  principals  with  those 
of  school  administrators  in  school  districts  of  varying  size  are  also 


MEAN  MSCS  TOTAL  AND  SUBSCALE  SCORES  OF  1968  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
AND  1984  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


MSCS  Measure 

1968  School 
Admini strators9 

1984  . 

Princi pals0 

t 

Total  Score 

1 .51 

5.73 

4.52* 

Authority  Figures 

1 .54 

.93 

-2.33* 

Competitive  Games 

.69 

1 .27 

1 .66 

Competitive  Situations 

-.79 

1 .17 

4.54* 

Assertive  Role 

-.16 

-.26 

-.04 

Imposing  Wishes 

-.42 

.00 

1 .95 

Standing  Out  From 
The  Group 

.58 

1 .50 

3.79* 

Routine  Administrative 
Functions 

.06 

1 .13 

5.45* 

*£  <.05 

identified  by  Miner,  1968a  (N  = 219). 

bElementary  and  secondary  1984  principals'  mean  scores  are  combined 
(N  = 30). 

shown  in  Table  5.  The  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that 
persistent  principals  scored  significantly  higher  than  Miner's  school 
administrators  on  Competitive  Situations  (1.17  vs.  -.79,  £<.05), 
Standing  Out  From  The  Group  (1.50  vs.  .58,  £<.05),  and  Routine 
Administrative  Functions  (1.13  vs.  .06,  £<.05).  However,  the 
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persistent  principals  scored  significantly  lower  than  Miner's  school 
administrators  on  the  Authority  Figures  subscale  (.93  vs.  1.54,  £<.05). 
On  the  Competitive  Games,  Assertive  Role,  and  Imposing  Wishes  subscales, 
no  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  persistent 
principals  and  Miner's  school  administrators.  The  persistent  principals, 
however,  scored  higher  than  Miner's  school  administrators  on  Competitive 
Games  (1.27  vs.  .69)  and  Imposing  Wishes  (.00  vs.  -.42),  but  scored 
lower  (-.26  vs.  -.16)  than  Miner's  school  administrators  on  Assertive 
Role.  The  only  two  subscales  on  which  the  persistent  principals 
scored  lower  than  Miner's  school  administrators  were  Assertive  Role 
and  Authority  Figures. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  if  persistent 
principals  were  comparable  in  mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  to 
the  219  practicing  school  administrators  described  by  Miner  in  1968 
and  subsequently  used  by  him  as  school  administrator  norms.  The 
conclusions  and  implications  of  the  results  of  all  data  analyses, 
as  well  as  recommendations  for  future  research,  are  discussed  in 
the  next  and  final  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Introduction 

The  problem  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the 
Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS),  an  instrument  designed  to 
measure  managerial  motivation,  as  one  tool  for  differentiating  among 
candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a large  urban  school 
district.  The  study  was  confined  to  a measure  of  role-motivation 
using  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  in  a large  urban  school 
district.  The  participants  consisted  of  a random  sample  of  15 
elementary  and  15  secondary  persistent  principals,  15  elementary  and 
15  secondary  experienced,  master's  degree-level  classroom  teachers, 
and  a nonrandom  sample  of  15  elementary  and  15  secondary  former 
administrators  who  were  serving  either  as  classroom  teachers  or  in 
other  professional  support  capacities  in  the  public  school  system  at 
the  time  of  the  study.  The  study  was  also  confined  to  a comparison 
of  the  persistent  principals  with  school  administrators  in  school 
districts  of  varying  size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a). 

To  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion 
Scale  as  one  tool  for  differentiating  among  candidates  for 
administrative  positions  in  a large  urban  school  district,  the 
following  steps  were  taken. 
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1.  A comparison  was  made  of  the  mean  MSCS  Total  scores  of  the 
principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators  at  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

2.  A comparison  was  made  of  the  means  of  the  seven  MSCS  subscales 
of  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators  at 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

3.  For  those  mean  subscale  scores  which  showed  a statistically 
significant  difference,  a determination  was  made  as  to  the  specific 
source  of  difference  (i.e.,  personnel  category,  school  level,  or  the 
interaction  effect). 

4.  A comparison  was  made  of  the  mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale 
scores  of  the  persistent  principals  (both  elementary  and  secondary) 
and  the  school  administrators  in  school  districts  of  varying  size 
(identified  by  Miner,  1968a). 

The  output  of  the  data  analysis  included  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  of  the  dependent  variables  (the  MSCS  Total  score 
and  the  seven  subscale  scores)  for  the  persistent  principals,  classroom 
teachers,  and  former  administrators  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  An  F_  statistic  for  each  of  the  mean  scores  in  the 
analysis  of  variance  procedures  was  obtained  for  personnel  category, 
school  level,  and  the  interaction  effect.  A t statistic  for  the 
mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  of  the  persistent  principals  and 
the  school  administrators  in  Miner's  (1968a)  sample  was  also  obtained. 
Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  the  following. 

1.  When  the  mean  Total  scores  for  personnel  category,  school 
level,  and  the  interaction  effect  were  analyzed  using  a two-way 
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analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  no  significant  differences  at  the  .05 
level  emerged.  However,  the  F_  statistic  for  Total  score  had  a £ 
value  of  .12. 

2.  When  the  mean  MSCS  subscale  scores  were  analyzed  using  a 
two-way  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA),  no  significant 
differences  were  found  in  school  level  (elementary,  secondary)  or 
the  interaction  effect  (the  combined  effect  of  personnel  category 
and  school  level).  However,  a significant  difference  was  found  in 
the  area  of  personnel  category.  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Comparison 
Test  on  personnel  category  revealed  that  the  classroom  teachers  scored 
significantly  lower  than  either  the  principals  or  the  former 
administrators  on  the  subscales  of  Competitive  Games  (£<.09)  and 
Imposing  Wishes  (£<.02),  and  scored  significantly  higher  than 
either  the  principals  or  former  administrators  on  the  subscale  of 
Routine  Administrative  Functions  (£<.01).  No  statistically 
significant  differences  on  MSCS  subscales  were  found  between  the 
principals  and  the  former  administrators. 

3.  When  the  mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  of  the 
persistent  principals  and  the  school  administrators  in  school 
districts  of  varying  size  (identified  by  Miner,  1968a)  were  analyzed 
using  a t_-test,  it  was  found  that  the  principals  scored  significantly 
higher  (£<.05)  than  Miner's  school  administrators  on  Total  score, 
Competitive  Situations,  Standing  Out  From  The  Group,  and  Routine 
Administrative  Functions.  However,  the  principals  scored  significantly 
lower  (£^.05)  than  Miner's  administrators  on  the  Authority  Figures 
subscale.  On  the  Competitive  Games,  Assertive  Role,  and  Imposing 
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Wishes  subscales,  no  statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  principals  and  Miner's  school  administrators. 

Conclusions 

In  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  study,  to  determine  the  efficacy 
of  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS)  as  one  tool  for 
differentiating  among  candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a 
large  urban  school  district,  the  following  conclusions  are  made. 

1.  The  MSCS  did  not  significantly  differentiate  at  the  .05 
level  among  the  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former 
administrators  on  Total  score,  although  the  F_  statistic  for  Total 
score  had  a £ value  of  .12.  It  is  concluded  that  the  MSCS  Total 
score  as  an  index  of  managerial  motivation  has  no  efficacy  for 
differentiating  between  the  teachers  and  principals,  between  the 
teachers  and  former  administrators,  or  between  the  principals  and 
former  administrators  at  the  .05  level.  The  MSCS  Total  score, 
therefore,  has  no  efficacy  as  one  tool  for  differentiating  among 
candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a large  urban  school 
district. 

2.  The  MSCS  did  not  significantly  differentiate  between  the 
principals  and  former  administrators  on  any  of  the  seven  MSCS 
subscales.  However,  significant  differences  on  three  subscales-- 
Competitive  Games,  Imposing  Wishes,  and  Routine  Administrative 
Functions--differentiated  the  classroom  teachers  from  the  principals 
and  former  administrators.  It  is  concluded  that  the  MSCS  subscales 
have  no  efficacy  for  differentiating  between  those  who  are  persistent 
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principals  (five  or  more  consecutive  years,  in  the  principalship)  and 
those  who  have  held  administrative  positions  in  the  past  and  who 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  left  the  area  of  school  administration. 

It  is  further  concluded  that  the  MSCS  subscales  of  Competitive  Games, 
Imposing  Wishes,  and  Routine  Administrative  Functions  have  efficacy 
for  differentiating  between  present  and  former  administrators  in  a 
large  urban  school  district  and  those  who  have  expressed  no  overt 
interest  in  school  administration  (the  classroom  teachers  in  the  study). 

3.  The  MSCS  did  not  significantly  differentiate  among  the 
principals,  classroom  teachers,  or  former  administrators  in  the  study 
classified  as  either  elementary  or  secondary.  It  is  concluded  that 
school  level  (elementary,  secondary)  has  minimal  impact  on  the 
managerial  motivation  of  the  personnel  in  the  large  urban  school 
district  studied. 

4.  The  MSCS  Total  score,  and  the  subscale  scores  on  Competitive 
Situations,  Standing  Out  From  The  Group,  and  Routine  Administrative 
Functions  were  significantly  higher  for  the  persistent  principals 
than  for  Miner's  school  administrators;  the  Authority  Figures  subscale 
score  was  significantly  lower.  Subscale  scores  between  the  two  groups, 
however,  were  comparable  on  Competitive  Games,  Assertive  Role,  and 
Imposing  Wishes.  It  is  concluded  that  the  persistent  principals 
generally  have  comparable  or  higher  levels  of  managerial  motivation, 

as  measured  by  the  MSCS,  than  the  administrators  in  the  Miner  (1968a) 
study. 
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Imp! ications 

The  conclusion  that  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  has  no 
efficacy  at  the  .05  level  for  differentiating  among  the  personnel 
categories  in  the  study,  and  therefore  has  no  efficacy  for 
differentiating  among  candidates  for  administrative  positions  in  a 
large  urban  school  district,  has  several  implications  for  personnel 
divisions  in  large  urban  school  districts.  Although  no  significant 
differences  at  the  .05  level  were  found  in  Total  score  among  the 
principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  former  administrators  in  the 
study,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  sizable  differences  in  Total 
score,  most  notably  between  the  principals  (Mean  = 5.73)  and  classroom 
teachers  (Mean  = 2.93).  The  former  admi nistrators  in  the  study  had 
a mean  Total  score  of  4.53.  Perhaps  the  use  of  a criterion  other 
than  persistence  (five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  principal shi p) 
would  have  resulted  in  Total  score  differences  that  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  The  results,  however,  indicate  that  those  who 
either  are  or  have  been  practicing  administrators  have  higher  Total 
scores  than  the  classroom  teachers  in  the  study,  who  have  expressed 
no  overt  interest  in  being  school  administrators,  have  a master's 
degree  in  an  area  other  than  school  administration,  and  have  taught 
five  or  more  consecutive  years.  Clearly,  those  who  have  expressed 
no  interest  in  being  school  administrators  do  not  manifest  as 
strongly  the  various  components  of  role-motivation  theory  as  do  those 
who  either  are,  or  have  been,  practicing  admi ni strators . 

Although  the  principals  and  former  administrators  in  the  study 
did  not  differ  significantly  on  any  of  the  MSCS  subscales,  it  is 
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also  noted  that  the  principals,  scored  higher  than  the  former 
administrators  on  the  subscales  of  Competitive  Games  (1.27  vs.  .77), 
Competitive  Situations  (1.17  vs.  .63),  and  Assertive  Role  (-.26  vs. 

-.83).  In  fact,  the  former  administrators'  score  on  Assertive  Role 
(-.83)  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  classroom  teachers 
(-.87).  It  therefore  seems  that  what  differentiates  the  principals 
from  the  former  administrators  in  the  study,  as  well  as  the  classroom 
teachers,  are  the  principals'  greater  competitiveness  and  willingness 
to  assert  themselves.  This  appears  to  be  generally  consistent  with 
Miner's  (1978a)  finding  in  21  studies  that  the  two  subscales  dealing 
with  competitive  motivation  had  the  most  validity  when  tested  against 
criteria  of  either  managerial  success  or  managerial  career  choice. 

The  Assertive  Role  subscale  attained  significance  in  6 of  the  21 
studies.  Even  though  no  data  were  collected  from  the  former 
administrators  in  the  study  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  left  the  area 
of  school  administration  to  return  to  the  classroom,  one  can  conjecture 
from  the  mean  MSCS  Total  and  subscale  scores  that  the  former  administrators 
may  have  been  less  motivated  to  manage,  especially  in  the  component 
areas  of  competitiveness  and  assertiveness. 

The  fact  that  the  classroom  teachers  scored  significantly  higher 
than  either  the  principals  or  former  administrators  on  Routine 
Administrative  Functions  requires  mention.  This  finding  is  supported 
by  Miner's  (1968a)  conclusion  that  Routine  Administrative  Functions 
was  not  a significant  factor  differentiating  school  administrators 
on  the  various  indexes  of  organizational  value  or  reward  used  in  the 
study.  Perhaps  this  component  of  role-motivation  theory  has  little 
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efficacy  for  differentiating  among  candidates  for  administrative 
positions  in  a large  urban  school  district,  although  it  appears  to 
be  a useful  predictor  of  managerial  success  in  the  business  sector. 

The  fact  that  there  was  an  almost  total  lack  of  difference 
among  the  principals,  teachers,  and  former  administrators  in  the 
study  on  the  subscale  of  Standing  Out  From  The  Group  also  warrants 
mention.  This  finding  was  consistent  with  that  of  Miner  (1965a, 
1977b)  in  studies  of  line  and  staff  managers  in  various  companies 
in  which  this  subscale  was  the  only  MSCS  measure  which  failed  to 
differentiate  line  managers  from  staff  managers.  In  a study  designed 
to  compare  the  levels  of  managerial  motivation  of  graduate  students 
with  managerial,  teaching,  and  specialist  goals,  Miner  (1968b) 
concluded  that  since  the  teaching  process  involves  standing  out  from 
the  student  group,  the  fact  that  students  with  teaching  goals  do  not 
differ  significantly  on  this  subscale  from  those  with  managerial  or 
specialist  goals  is  not  surprising.  This  tendency  to  achieve  the 
same  or  somewhat  higher  scores  on  this  subscale  was  also  noted  by 
Miner  (1965a)  among  practicing  business  school  professors.  Miner 
(1978a)  concluded  that  the  Standing  Out  From  The  Group  subscale 
might  be  confounded  with  professional  success  and  thus  may  not  be 
a unique  component  of  hierarchic  managerial  talent. 

Although  not  central  to  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  is 
further  noted  that  the  persistent  principals  had  Total  scores  that 
are  not  only  significantly  higher  than  Miner's  school  administrators, 
but  also  are  comparable  to  those  found  among  most  managers  in  large 
companies.  The  principals'  mean  Total  score  of  5.73  is  similar  to 
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that  of  a normative  group  of  managers  in  a single,  large  company 
(Total  score  = 5.39),  managers  in  a large  department  store 
(Total  score  = 4.47),  and  sales  managers  in  a wood  products  firm 
(Total  score  = 5.52)  (Miner,  1965a,  1968b).  In  general,  the  subscale 
scores  of  the  persistent  principals  follow  the  same  pattern.  This 
appears  consistent  with  the  findings  of  parallel  studies  of  managers 
and  principals  which  indicated  that  these  two  types  of  leaders  have 
similar  activities  (Martin  & Wil lower,  1981;  Morris  et  al . , 1981; 
Peterson,  1981)  and  major  functions  (Brookover  et  al . , 1979;  Gorton  & 
McIntyre,  1978;  Yu kl  , 1982).  Clearly,  the  persistent  principals 
studied  appear  as  motivated  to  manage  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
business  sector,  and  significantly  more  motivated  to  manage  than  the 
1968  school  administrators  in  Miner's  sample.  It  may  be  that  the 
nature  of  most  school  districts  has  increased  in  complexity  since 
the  1968  study,  and  persistent  principals  are  becoming  more  like 
first-line  managers  in  large  business  organizations  in  their  activities 
and  major  functions.  It  may  also  be  that  the  principals'  scores  were 
inflated  in  a positive  direction  due  to  the  use  of  the  multiple  choice 
version  of  the  MSCS  as  compared  to  the  use  of  the  original,  free- 
response  version  of  the  MSCS  with  the  1968  school  administrators. 

Recommendations  For  Future  Research 

There  appears  to  be  a need  for  further  research  on  the  applications 
of  role-motivation  theory  in  the  educational  sector,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  managerial  motivation  of  principals  and  other  educational 
administrators  and  the  relationship  of  this  motivation  to  persistence 
or  effectiveness  in  educational  administration.  Even  though  the 
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knowledge  about  principal  effectiveness  is  still  quite  limited,  some 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  principal  ship  can  be 
identified.  As  is  the  case  with  business  managers,  the  three  general 
strategies  for  improving  leadership  in  an  organization  are  selection, 
training,  and  situational  engineering  (Yukl , 1981). 

The  results  of  the  assessment  center  research  (Hersey,  1982; 
Huck,  1973)  suggest  possibilities  for  improving  the  selection  of 
principals  through  the  use  of  a variety  of  assessment  techniques. 
Relevant  traits  and  skills  could  be  assessed  by  means  of  the  types 
of  projective  tests  (such  as  the  MSCS),  written  tests,  situational 
tests,  and  interviews  commonly  used  in  these  centers  in  business 
organizations.  The  apparent  efficacy  of  the  MSCS  in  the  business 
sector  to  not  only  predict  managerial  success  with  a degree  of 
accuracy,  but  also  to  identify  at  a relatively  early  stage  those 
persons  headed  for  a managerial  career,  is  evidence  of  its  value  as 
an  assessment  tool  in  large  business  organizations. 

Given  the  documented  importance  of  the  principal  to  the 
effectiveness  of  schools,  it  seems  apparent  that  additional  research 
needs  to  be  conducted  not  only  to  determine  appropriate  selection 
procedures  for  principals,  but  also  to  determine  the  characteristics 
of  effective  principals.  The  proposed  high-performing  or  optimal 
competencies  of  effective  principals  identified  by  Huff  et  al  . (1982) 
and  Croghan  et  al . (1983)  represent  a starting  point  in  describing 
the  leadership  traits  and  skills  characteristic  of  effective  school 
principals.  A suggested  avenue  of  research  in  this  area  is  the 
correlation  of  these  competencies  with  the  various  components  of 
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role-motivation  theory.  Specifically,  those  principals  identified  as 
both  high-performing  and  average-performing  could  be  compared  in 
regard  to  their  motivation  to  manage,  as  well  as  other  relevant 
managerial  characteristics. 

Another  promising  approach  for  improving  principal  effectiveness 
is  in  the  area  of  training  and  development.  As  Peters  and  Waterman 
(1982)  noted,  training  intensity  distinguished  the  43  excellent 
American  companies  they  studied;  it  was  also  noted  that  these  companies 
were  far  above  the  norm  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  training 
activities  for  their  managers.  According  to  Yukl  (1982),  the  success 
of  training  programs  depends  not  only  on  the  identification  of  the 
technical,  conceptual,  and  interpersonal  skills  necessary  for 
effective  leadership  in  certain  situations,  but  also  on  the  selection 
of  appropriate  training  methods.  For  example,  more  organized  training 
for  the  role  of  the  principal  may  be  possible  for  persons  serving  as 
assistant  principals.  Greenfield  (1982)  noted  that  there  has  been 
very  little  systematic  study  of  the  assistant  principal  role,  even 
though  it  is  a role  which  usually  provides  the  transition  for  the 
principalship.  Research  by  Greenfield  (1977),  Blood  (1966),  and 
Mascaro  (1973)  suggests  that  a critical  factor  in  acquiring  the 
necessary  skills  and  attitudes  for  school  administration  is  not  the 
number  of  years  one  has  been  a teacher  but  is  a function  of  the 
nature  of  learning  opportunities  available  in  the  role  of  an 
administrator.  Additional  research  on  the  assistant  principal  role 
as  it  influences  preparation  or  "readiness"  for  the  principalship 
appears  to  be  warranted. 
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In  a related  area,  additional  research  in  the  educational  sector 
is  needed  on  the  changes  in  managerial  motivation  with  training 
specifically  designed  for  this  purpose.  The  research  reported  by 
Miner  (1965a,  1965b,  1975)  and  others  indicates  significant  changes 
in  motivation  to  manage  as  a result  of  training  in  16  of  the  17 
instances  cited.  Similar  research  with  participants  in  administrative 
training  programs  such  as  the  one  in  the  large  urban  district  studied 
could  be  conducted  to  ascertain  if  changes  occurred  as  a result  of 
training  in  designated  competencies  or  skills.  Similar  research 
could  also  be  conducted  in  graduate  education  programs  designed  to 
train  and  certify  educational  administrators.  Greenfield  (1982)  noted 
that  research  results  on  the  formal  preparation  of  school  principals 
are  meager.  In  his  review  of  the  literature  on  the  formal  preparation 
of  school  principals,  Pitner  (1982)  suggested  that  although  much  is 
known  about  the  content  of  graduate  education,  little  is  known  about 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  one  process  over  another,  or  about  the 
factors  facilitating  the  transfer  of  knowledge  from  the  classroom  to 
the  educational  setting.  The  content  of  the  internship,  field 
experience,  or  practicum  in  educational  administration  programs  might 
be  examined  in  depth  to  determine  which  practice  opportunities  best 
facilitate  the  desired  transfer  of  knowledge. 

The  third  strategy  for  improving  principal  effectiveness  is 
situational  engineering.  This  strategy  consists  of  changing  the 
leadership  situation  to  make  it  more  favorable  for  a manager  or 
administrator.  Yukl  (1982)  noted  that  the  types  of  situational 
changes  applicable  to  school  principals  include  making  more  resources 
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available  to  the  principal,  increasing  the  principal's  discretion 
and  authority  to  cut  red  tape  and  solve  local  school  problems, 
insulating  the  principal  from  disruptive  outside  influences,  and 
giving  the  principal  more  control  over  rewards  and  punishments 
applicable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Given  the  political  realities 
of  public  schools  and  the  problems  of  decreasing  enrollments, 
diminishing  resources,  and  increasing  union  militancy,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  situational  engineering  can  improve  the  principal's 
situation  or  reduce  role  stress.  Thus,  improving  training  and 
development  methods  in  combination  with  better  selection  procedures 
appear  to  be  the  most  promising  approaches  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  principals. 

Three  general  observations  conclude  this  chapter.  First, 
existing  research  on  the  school  principal  needs  to  be  organized, 
synthesized,  and  integrated  with  the  research  on  business  managers 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  insights  about  both  kinds  of  leaders. 
Replication,  longitudinal  case  studies,  and  large-scale  multivariate 
studies  are  needed  to  verify  and  extend  our  understanding  of  the 
principalship.  Further,  there  is  a need  to  develop  integrative 
models  encompassing  leaders  in  both  the  business  and  educational 
sectors  to  increase  our  understanding  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  these  leaders,  and  to  provide  avenues  for  further 
research . 

Second,  research  on  the  selection  and  training  of  principals 
should  have  a more  empirical  and  problem-centered  approach  based  on 
the  actual  problems  principals  confront  on  the  job.  The  school 
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principal  is.  the  basic  position  through  which  educational  policies 
are  implemented,  and  an  empirical,  problem-centered  approach  in  the 
selection  and  training  of  school  principals  may  enable  researchers 
to  move  beyond  any  myths  or  simplistic  conceptions  about  the 
principal  ship. 

Third,  additional  behavioral  analyses  and  the  identification  of 
key  competencies  of  effective  principals,  such  as  those  developed  by 
Martinko  (1984),  Huff  et  al . (1982),  and  Croghan  et  al . (1983),  are 
needed  to  clarify  the  principal 's  role.  Such  studies  are  also  needed 
to  offer  an  empirically-based  reference  point  for  evaluating  the 
performance  of  principals  and  to  serve  as  a guideline  to  personnel 
responsible  for  recruitment,  selection,  and  training.  An  outgrowth 
of  this  strategy  would  be  the  clarification  of  the  critical  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
principal  ship,  and  the  identification  of  situational  and  environmental 
factors  influencing  the  activities  of  principals  and  the  effectiveness 
of  schools.  Finally,  clarification  of  the  behavior  and  competencies 
of  principals  will  facilitate  the  development  of  evaluative  criteria 
to  be  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  school  principals.  This 
clarification  will  enable  researchers  to  better  understand  the 
relationships  between  the  behavior  of  principals,  the  organizational 
context  in  which  they  work,  and  the  learning  outcomes  for  children. 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  SENT  TO  TEACHERS  AND  FORMER  ADMINISTRATORS 


14045  Spanish  Point  Drive 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32225 


April  3,  1984 

I am  conducting  a study  of  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  master's 
degree-level  classroom  teachers  in  Duval  County  toward  both  work  and 
non-work  related  activities.  The  enclosed  Miner  Sentence  Completion 
Scale  was  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  its  validity  has  been 
demonstrated  in  over  20  years  of  research.  The  data  from  this  study 
will  be  used  to  determine  if  there  are  differences  in  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  master's  degree  teachers  and  others  employed  in  the 
school  system. 

Your  name  was  selected  at  random  as  a participant  in  this  study. 
For  the  results  of  this  study  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  I cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  receiving  your  completed  instrument 
back  in  the  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  I have  enclosed  a stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  your  convenience,  and  hope  that  you  will 
take  the  10  minutes  necessary  to  complete  the  instrument  and  return 
it.  A summary  of  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  made  available 
to  you  if  you  so  indicate  on  the  cover  of  the  instrument. 

A NOTE  ON  CONFIDENTIALITY 

Confidentiality  in  research  is  of  vital  concern  to  all 
researchers.  You  will  notice  a code  number  on  the  enclosed 
instrument.  This  code  number  will  be  used  only  to  facili- 
tate follow-up  techniques  and  to  prevent  you  from  receiving 
bothersome  reminder  letters.  At  no  time  will  instruments 
be  identified  by  the  name  of  the  respondent. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  241-8480 
after  6:00  p.m.,  or  write  to  me  at  the  address  on  this  letter.  I 
appreciate  your  time  and  cooperation  and  look  forward  to  receiving 
your  completed  instrument.  To  thank  you  in  advance,  I am  enclosing 
a coupon  which  you  may  use  at  any  Bi skits  restaurant  at  any  time. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure 
MCL: Ise 


Marcelle  C.  Lovett 
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SAMPLE  LETTER  SENT  TO  PRINCIPALS 


14045  Spanish  Point  Drive 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32225 


April  3,  1984 


I am  conducting  a study  of  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  princi- 
pals in  Duval  County  toward  both  work  and  non-work  related  activities. 
The  enclosed  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  was  designed  for  this 
purpose,  and  its  validity  has  been  demonstrated  in  over  20  years  of 
research.  The  data  from  this  study  will  be  used  to  determine  if 
there  are  differences  in  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  principals 
and  others  employed  in  the  school  system. 

Your  name  was  selected  at  random  as  a participant  in  this  study. 
For  the  results  of  this  study  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  I cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  receiving  your  completed  instrument 
back  in  the  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  I have  enclosed  a stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  your  convenience,  and  hope  that  you  will 
take  the  10  minutes  necessary  to  complete  the  instrument  and  return 
it.  A summary  of  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  made  available 
to  you  if  you  so  indicate  on  the  cover  of  the  instrument. 

A NOTE  ON  CONFIDENTIALITY 

Confidentiality  in  research  is  of  vital  concern  to  all 
researchers.  You  will  notice  a code  number  on  the  enclosed 
instrument.  This  code  number  will  be  used  only  to  facilitate 
follow-up  techniques  and  to  prevent  you  from  receiving 
bothersome  reminder  letters.  At  no  time  will  instruments 
be  identified  by  the  name  of  the  respondent. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  241-8480 
after  6:00  p.m.  or  write  to  me  at  the  address  on  this  letter.  I appre- 
ciate your  time  and  cooperation  and  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
completed  instrument.  To  thank  you  in  advance,  I am  enclosing  a coupon 
which  you  may  use  at  any  Bi skits  restaurant  at  any  time. 

Sincerely, 

Marcel le  C.  Lovett 


Enclosure 
MCL:  Ise 
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